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THE HISTORY OF FARUK; 
A TARTARIAN TALE. 
—~- 


Ox Mount Caucasus there formerly 
stood a little city called Gur, from the 
multitude of wild asses which inhabited a 
neighbouring forest. The king of this 
country had four sons, by as many differ- 
ent sultanas, all born in one day. The 
first was called Suffrak, the second Kobad, 
the third Bzarmeher, and the fourth 
Faruk. As this monarch treated his four 
sons with equal indulgence, it was im- 
possible for them to judge who should be 
his successor : but if any one deserved to 
fill the throne preferably to the rest, it 
was undoubtedly Faruk; in him were 
united all the eminent qualities necessary 
to form the character of a great prince. 
He frequently talked with his brothers of 
the difficulty that would arise about the 
kingdom. “ As there can but one of us 
ascend the throne,”’ said Faruk, ‘* what 
will become of the other three? I per- 
ceive, if either of them cherish.the least 
spark of ambition, his situation will be 
pitiable indeed.”’—*+ Let us, then,” re- 


plied Saffrak,;** Lage wth es. ey 
ment in good time. There is the sllustri- 


ous Zeyfadin; by his sage counsels it 
seems as if the sun and stars were taught 
to regulate their course: hig admirable 
skill in astrology is so extensive; that his 
mouth is the treasure of the sublime 
sciences. Let us go'and consult him in 
our duty, but under such a disguise as his 
art can only.détect ; arid,since we firmly 
belieyeshis predictions to be ratified by 
Heaven, we will each of us take a solemn 
oath to abide by his decision : then, with- 
out murmuring, let those who areexcluded 
the throne depart hence, and by their 
valour procure ether kingdoms.” This 
resolution being unanimously received, 
the four brothers disguised themselves, 
and set out on their journey, without any 
retinue, and in a few days arrived on the 
summit of Mount Caucasus, where Zeyfa- 
din made his abode. 

This admirable person was at his de- 
votions when they knocked at his door. 
As he did not interrupt himself to let 
them in, they knocked again. ‘‘ Princes,” 
cried he, without stirring, “‘ wait a little ; 
he whose hand turns the celestial spheres, 
ought to be preferred to all mortals: I 
will attend you in an instant.” The 
princes of Gur were struck with admira- 
tion to hear that Zeyfadin, before he had 
seen their faces, was appzised of their 
dignity. They waited very respectfully 
till he had finished his devotions, and 
then the door was opened : but how was 
their astonishment increased, when he 
called each of them by his name, and re- 
counted the subject of their journey! “ It 
is easy, my lords,” said he, ‘‘to gratify 
your curiosity, but it is almost always 
dangerous to pry too narrowly into future 
events, and you will not be contented 
with my answer: for, as much as I fore-| 
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enemies.”” This reply, one would have 
thought, was sufficient to terrify the 
young princes; and, indeed, Faruk ad- 
vised them not to carry their curiosity 
further: but his brothers, who con- 
temned his wise counsels, pressed the 
astrologer to gratify them about what 
they so passionately wished. 


“Since you are not to be deterred 
from your designs,”’ said the sublime 
Zeyfadin, ‘‘ descend the mountain by that 
narrow path ; and, towards the close of 
the day you will find a woman, who shall 
inform you which of you four is destined 
to wear the diadem of Gur.” The prin- 
ces obeyed ; and, following the astrolo- 
ger’s directions, arrived in the evening at 
a little plain surrounded with mountains, 
from the midst of which arose a thick 
smoke out of a pit not much broader than 
the mouth of a well. The good woman 
was sitting on a great stone on one side 
of the pit. ‘‘ This is she,” said the bro- 
thers, ‘‘ from whom we are to learn our 
destiny.” They approached the old 
woman ; and having acquainted her with 
the occasion of their visit, she ordered 
them to take off their sandals, and throw 
them, one after another, into that pit. 
Suffrak had no sooner obeyed, than their 
ears were assaulted with a dreadful noise ; 
and his sandals being thrown up with im- 
petuosity, they fell attheir feet all blacken- 
ed with smoke, and half burnt. _ Kobad 
and Bzarmeher were repulsed in like 
manner : but Faruk’s treatment was quite 
different ; the noise ceased, the smoke 
vanished for a little, and his sandals were 
cast up without being in the least injured. 
*‘Itis you, then, my lord,” said the old 
woman, who are destined to be one day 
king of Gur ; since here are the certain 
marks by which Zeyfadin, who foresaw 
your arrival, assured me I should know 
you. Take your sandals, my lord, and 
continue your way.” 

If the heart of Faruk was. secretly 
elated with this prediction, his brothers 
were no less Swelled with rage and 
jealousy. However, they discovered 
nothing of their minds ; but, resolving to 
deprive Faruk of his throne, they secret- 
ly contrived to make away with him. As 
they were obliged to return home by the 
same road they arrived, their way neces- 
sarily led them through two mountains. 
This place was dangerous to stay all night 
in, on account of its being infested with 
monstrous serpents, who then came out to 
take fresh air. Here it was the. three 
envious brothers contrived to destroy 
Faruk, who was ignorant of this danger- 
ous circumstance. They pro to 
him to pass the night in this place. Faruk 
agreed ; and, after a slight repast, they 
laid down on the grass: but as soon as 
Faruk was fallen into a profound sleep, 
his three perfidious brothers suddenly 
started up, and left him in this dangerous 


surrounded him, and were just on the 
point of throwing themselves on him, 


took pity on this unfortunate. prince. 





see, he that is to succeed the king his 
father, shall not only risk his life in re- 


turning home to Gur, buthis own brothers/so stiff, that they seemed as if they were||were to acquiesce in his j 
will one day become his most inveterate}all petrified. 


Some words he pronounced fixed the 
serpents to the earth, and rendered them 


At length Faruk awoke ; but how great 
was his fright to see himself, as it were, 
surrounded with death! He imagined his 
brothers were destroyed by the serpents ; 
but observing they were all immoveable, 
had the boldness to venture through 
them ; and, without their being able to 
offer him the least injury, continued the 
road to Gur. He wept bitterly for the 
supposed death of his brothers; but he 
was informed, about six hours after his 
arrival, that they were safely returned. 
They were astonished to see him; and 
pretended they were so dreadfully af- 
righted with the hissings of the serpents, 
that each fled for his life, without being 
able to reflect on the almost certain death 
to which he wasexposed. Faruk, rather 
than suspect his brothers guilty of so 
black. a treason, admitted their excuse : 
he discovered not the least discontent, 
but lived with them as usual, without 
even pressing them to observe the oath 
they had taken to depart from Gur as 
soon as the astrologer should decide in 
favour of one of them. 


It was not more than eight months after 
the princes had consulted Zeyfadin, when 
the king their father, being a hunting, fell 
backwards from his horse, and was un- 
fortunately killed on the spot. As he had 
nominated no successor, the three bro- 
thers. refused to abide by their former 
agreement ; but, endeavouring to exclude 
Faruk, each had gained over a party to 
elect himself in his place. This last 
proceeding discovered to Faruk all the ill 
faith of his brothers ; he directly con- 
vened an assembly of the states of Gur, 
and acquainted them with their journey 
to the astrologer ; and whether they 
thought or loved him better than his bro- 
thers, they did not hesitate about declar- 
ing for him. 

There were in Gur at this time four 
parties, who were ready to tear one 
another to pieces with a civil war ; when, 
behold! all the people, as if inspired, 
Jaid down their arms, and unanimously 
proposed to the princes to abide by the 
decision of the first person who should 
enter the city the day following ; and at 
the same time declared, that, if they re- 
fused to accept this condition, all four 
should be excluded the throne. The 
three brothers consented with great re- 
Juctance : but Faruk shewed not the least 
opposition. The grandees, having con- 
fined them in separate apartments, posted 
sentinels to prevent their designs from 
being eluded ; and then locked the gates 
of the city, which were also very strictly 
guarded. 

All the people passed the night on the 
walls, impatiently waiting the appearance 
of one who was to give peace to Gur. 
The day broke without discovering any 
body ; when at last there was seen com- 
ing, at a great distance, an old calender, 
almost naked. The air rent with the 









when a Genius who traversed the air||of 


joyful shouts of the people ; they direct- 
iy opened tek gate on that side the calen- 


7! was seen ; they ran to meet him, 


and bore him. in atti to the palace 
where the corpse of the d king 
was de . The calender was great- 


informed that he was appointed to give 

them a king, and that he was to choose 

one from these four princes, who 
judgment. 


Vou, II. 


perience, he was not ignorant that, in 
nominating one of these princes, he should 
create to himself enemies of the rest ; 
and therefore, to avoid determining him- 
self, he proposed the following expedient : 
He caused the corpse of the deceased 
king to be bound to a tree; and having 
measured from it a considerable distance, 
he declared which ever of the four bro- 
thers had skill to discharge an arrow into 
the heart of his father, should be his suc- 
cessor. 

That there might be no grounds of 
complaint among them, the princes drew 
lots who should begin; and Kobad being 
the first, he discharged his arrow, and 

ierced the throat of hisfather. Bzarme- 

er, a little more ingenious, struck him 
in the breast without touching his heart ; 
and Suffrac wounded him in the lower 
part of his belly. There was now only 
Faruk left to try his skill; and the peo- 
ple, knowing his ability, were in no doubt 
of his gaining the prize ; when this prince 
broke his bow and arrow to pieces. 
‘What barbarity is this !’’ cried Farak. 
‘¢ My lords,” said he, addressing himself 
to the grandees of the realm, ‘‘ 1 renounce 
the throne, if it must be acquired by an 
action so unworthy and soinhuman. Let 
my brothers reign, if they please ; I shall 
behold their good fortune without envy. 
As for me, | will never pollute my hand 
with an action so impious as that which 
they have been induced to commit.”’ 
The principal lords, and all -the--peo- 
ple, were to the last degree astonished ; 
and were so touched with this greatness 
of soul in Faruk, that they pressed the 
calender, with one voice, to determine in 
his favour. ‘ That was my good inten- 
tion,” replied this wise old man ; “I pro- 
posed this expedient with no other view 
than to Jeave yourselves to discern per- 
fectly which of these princes is worthy to 
fill the throne. Humanity and piety 
ought to be the prime virtues of a mo- 
narch ; and as Faruk has given you 
natural proofs of them, I believe the great 
prophet would be offended If 1 did not 
agree with you that he alone is worthy to 


reign.” 

This decision of the calender was im- 
mediately attended with a thousand joyful 
acclamations ; the three princes retired 
from the city overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion ; and, resdlving to work 
their brother’s destruction, they departed 
from Gur with a full pu to put their 
design in execution. »Meanwhile, the 
oath of fidelity was takén to the hew 
king. He celebrated the obsequies of 
his father with great magnificence, and 
would fain have retained the calender 
near his person. But this good old man 
desired to be excused, and with- 
out receiving the least mark of generosity 
from this prince. ~ 

Three months had now yovees dari 
which Farak is 
pee, and his subjects were rendered 

ppy under bis mild and gentle adminis- 
tration, when his brothers surprised the. 
city one dark night at the head of six 
thousand men, of which the greatest part 


great-||were Arabian robbers. These villains, 


at oat cae 
=. 


rfary: but while they were 
pS Ase the inhabitants, Fa- 
ruk, having rallied all the officers ana 


As|\soldiers he could collect, fell like a lion 





the calender was a man of age and ex- 





upon his enemies. He performed every 
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thing that could be expecied from thella calender, and take the habit.”—* Fot 
bravest of men; but pere ivin, his at-|isnips of a pair of seigsars it 
tendaots were almost all she d that it||into our society,” answered the younge 
would be rashness to expose his person||calender ; ‘‘ and you have nothing to ¢ 
to further hazard, he ney his clothes||but to strip off your habit for a moment.” 
with an Arabian whom he had killed with||Faruk obeyed in that moment ; and taking 
his own hand ; and having d:sguised his||his garment, he cut it to pieces; and 
face, he retired alone from Gur, and|isewing it neatly together again, was 
sought his safety by night. ‘The horrors|iferthwith recognised by the other two 
of the day succeeding those of the night,||calenders. They had now sat long 
nothing was to be seen in all parts of the|/enough by the fountain ; and all three 
city but torrents of blood ; andthe Arabi-||starting up, steered their course to the 
ans not only found among the slain him|/first city Which presented to their view. 
whom they mistook fox Faruk by the|) Faruk and the two calenders had now 
richness of his dress, but also Suffrak,|\traversed almost all Persia, without meet- 
Kobad, and Bzarmeher. Having finished||ing with any thing worth attention ; when 
the plunder, and massacred all the in-j/one day, to avoid the insupportable heat 
habitants, without sparing either age or|\of the sun, they quitted the high-road, 
sex, the Arabians set fre to the city,|and retired into a little wood to take their 
which in three days was reduced to ashes./| usual refreshment. They had not been 
The unfortunate Faruk, not only de-|\there long, when, hearing the cry of 
prived of his throne, but also reduced tojjsomebody, they immediately ran up to 
extreme misery, could not depart from||the place whence the noise came ; but 
Gur without shedding a flood of tears.||they came too late to assist an unhappy 
The flames, which uow appeared at ajjtraveller, whom four assassins had just 
great distance, took from him all hopes||killed with their poniards. As these 
of ever re-ascending the throne of his|jwretches were well armed, far from 
ancestors. He hastened, therefore, as|jflying at the sight of the calenders, they 
fast as he was able, from this frightful|/stripped the unhappy victim of their fury, 
place, but with a resolution to concealjjand one of them proposed that they 
his misfortunes from all the world. Hel|should cut him intopieces. Faruk shud- 
had travelled three days through several|jdered at this, barbarity. ‘ Ah, gentle- 
by-roads, when he encountered two|/men,” said he, with “great humility, 
calenders sitting by a fountain at a slight||‘‘ surely you may be satisfied with having 
repast. He approached them; and, as|jrobbed this poor man of his life, without 
they conjectured from his looks he wanted||treating his dead body with a cruelty 
something to eat, they invited him to sit||beyond example: for heaven’s sake do 
down. Faruk, who was almost famished||not carry your fury to greater lengths.” 
with hunger, and needed no entreaties,||One of the murderers looked at Faruk 
devoured, in a short time, all the pro-j|with a stern countenance. ‘ Wretch !” 
visions they had. As soon as the prince||said he, “‘ why do you trouble yourself 
had appeased the rage of hunger, he|jabout what no way concerns you? Keep 
crossed his hands on his stomach ; and|| your remonstrances for others. As you 
fixing his eyes to the earth, became so||regard your life, take yourself away, you 
deeply absorbed in his sorrowful reflec-|jand your companions: stop but another 
tions, that he continued near an hour in|)moment, and | shall send you to bear 
that melancholy posture. him company, for whom you interest 
The calenders who beheld him with||yourself so unscasonably.” The prince 
astonishment, were touched with a lively of Gur did not suffer himself to be dis- 
sense of his affliction; and the eldest||heartened by this speech. “* But, sir,’ 
having broken silence—“ My brother,” continued he, “how great soever your, 















said he to the prince, ‘‘ we are so deeply 
concerned for the profound anguish under 
which your mind seems to labour, that, 
though we have known you but a few 
moments, yet both this young calender 
and myself will omit nothing in our power 
to assuage your grief, and dispel that 
gloom which overcasts your mind. Speak, 
sir, and do not relinquish the assistance 
we offer; weak as it is, it may do you 
more service than you are aware of,” 
The prince of Gur was roused from his 
meditation by the obliging offers of this 
good old man. ‘ Generous calender,” 
aid he, ‘* excuse my rudeness ; the crue} 
situation I am in is ready to overwhelm 
me ; seek not to be acquainted with my 
distress, 1 conjure you. If | have ap- 

ared insensible of your kindness, I 
Leortily thank. you for your generous 
sentiments ; and all the favour I require 
is to be received into your company, and 
to be permitted fo conform to your ruses, 
and wear the“habit of your order.” — 
** How, sir!” returned the old man, a 













fury may be against this dead body, if I 
were to offer you two thousand sequins 
for its ransom, would you not be better 
pleased to take them, than treat it in so 
outrageous a manner ?”—** No doubt,” 
replied the robber.’”-—* Swear, then, 
that you will Jet me have the dead body,” 
said Faruk, “‘and you shall have the 
money that instant.”—* I swear, then,” 
said the wretch ; “ may the scorpion of 
Kachan sting us al! four in the hand, if 
we do not keep our word: deliver us 
the two thousand sequins, and the body 
is yours to dispose of as you please.” 
On this, Faruk taking out of his bosom 
the only ring he had left, and which was 
worth a great deal more than he had 
promised them, gave it up without shew- 
ing the least concern ; and the wretches 
left him in possession of the body. 


surprised at Faruk’s behaviour, the more 
especially when he told them that he 
intended to bury the body on the spot. 
“ Your thought is very good,”’ observed 


The two calenders were extremely | murderers, I do not see them here d and 


little astonished, “ are you really desirous||the calenders ; ‘‘ but do not take it amiss 
to become a calender ?”—* Yes,” replied||tbat we leave you alone to go through 
Faruk, with a sigh ; “1 was determined the pious ceremony ; it is somewhat 
from the moment I came hither, since at||@angerous to bury a person who has been 
ma 1 know of no better course. ||/murdered, in this place. 










brothers.”—'* You know us badly,” re- As in this life people generally 
plied the youngest of the two calenders : |) judge according to appearances, the magis- 
‘the sale of your ring is useless ; it||trate seized Faruk, on a presumption that 
should be kept to the last extremity.|ihe had killed the man he was going to 
We are of a profession that suffers us toj/bury. It was to no purpose that he ap- 
want nothing, provided we do not want/ipealed to Heaven for his innocence ; 
assurance ; therefore keep that precious)|they tied him to a horse’s tail, and d 
toy till another season ; and in the meanijhim to Ormus, where they threw 
time never be perplexed how to live.” |jinto adungeon. The two calenders saw 
Faruk listened attentively to this ad-|/him go by in this deplorable condition. 
vice.‘ Your way of life ap ”* said||‘* We foretold what would happen,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ 80 agreeable, that, I long to become 










- > an 3 ai A 5 ue ; 
not to a in his behalf. “~~ 

The prince of Gur remained all night 
in the dungeon, and the next morning 
they brought him before the cadi. The 
magistrate examined him ; but nothing he 
could say to justify himself met with any 
regard, so that was condemned to 
death, and conducted directly to the 
market-place to be hung according to his 
sentence. This monarch bebaved at the 
foot of the gallows with surprising intre- 
pidity. ‘‘ Heavens!” cried he, “ you 
are just! Must i then be punished for an 
action which, in the sight of God, deserves 
to be rewarded ?—I now perceive, O 
wise calenders, that you were in the 
right in striving to dissuade me from 
giving burial to this dead body.” 

Just as the prince was finishing this 
exclamation, he happened to throw his 
eyes upon the cadi’s hand, who thought 
proper to assist at the execution; and 
seeing on his finger the ring which he had 
given the murderers—‘ Ah!” said he, 
“my lord, our great prophet, who no 
doubt interests himself in my favour, 
thinks it improper that an innocent per- 
son should suffer : you have actually got 
on your finger the ring which | gave to 
those who, after having killed the Mussul- 
man, wanted to exercise on his body an 
unheard-of piece of cruelty ; it will now 
be an easy matter to find out the crimi- 
nals; and the two calenders, my fellow 
travellers, who must now be in Ormus, 
cannot but know the niurderers again as 
well as myself.” The cadi turned paler 
than death at this news, put off the exe- 
cution, and ordered the prince of Gur 
back to his house. 


No wonder the cadi should be greatly 
surprised when Furuk assured him he 
had his ring, as he had bought it from his 
only son for two thousand three hundred 
sequins ; and his son was looked on as a 
person of a very loose way of life, and 
suspected to keep company with robbers 
and assassins. The first thing the judge 
did when he came home, was to send for’ 
his sep. A slave told him that he was at 
a party of pleasure with ten or a dozen 
friends at a garden a little way out of the 
town. The cadi followed him there 
instantly ; and, having seized the whole 
company, had them brought before Fa- 
ruk, to see if he could discover the mur- 
derers amongst them. The prince nar- 
rowly examined every face, and fixing 
upon two, in spite of their disguise—* It 
is to one of these men,” said he to the 
cadi, at the same time pointing out his 


from cutting the dead body into pieces : 
it is him, and one of these disorder] 

young fellows, that co.nmitted the mur- 
der, of which two calenders and myself 
were witnesses. As to the two other 


if you doubt what I say cause inquiry to 
be made after the two calenders my fel- 
low-travellers, who must now be in 
Ormus ; and if they do not confirm my 
testimony, | am satisfied to lose my life.” 

It was not very difficalt to find the cal- 
enders, who were brought to the garden 
before the cadi. Here they examined the 
twelve prisoners ; and, having confirmed 
Faruk’s testimony, they were surprised 
to see the cadi tear his gown and his 
'tarban, and throw himself flat upon the 












ground. ‘‘ Unhappy father !”’ cried out 
the magistrate, ‘‘ must you then deliver 
up your only son to an infamous death! 
No, wretch !”’ said he, “1 will save my- 
self that dishonour: but you shall die 
notwithstanding, and 1 will be your 
executioner.” On this be seized the 
sabre of one of his attendants, and struck 
off his son’s head: and, after having put 
the other eleven prisoners to the most 
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ok: giving al emus a most 
| This u 


pright ad honest magistrate 
shudders at thames ts of the sentence 
he had pronou against Faruk. ‘* Hea- 
vens !” said he ; ‘were it not for this 
ting, I should have robbed an innocent 
person of his life. How confined is our 
knowledge! How easy it is for those in 
my station to be led away by prejudice! 
1 need no more proof of it: 1 renounce 
my profession ; and will spend the re- 
mainder of my life in seeking God’s par- 
don for the faults 1 have committed as a 
judge, threugh ignorance, prejudice, or 
want of application.” Turning to Faruk, 
who, when he pointed out to the cadi the 
person to whom he had given the ring, 
knew nothing of the criminal’s being so 
dear to him: ‘Pious calender,” said he, 
** throw off this habit, and be to me what 
the wretch was that I have just now pu- 
nished for his many crimes. I give you 
up all that | am worth, seeing you know 
how to make so good a use of riches: 1 
beg you will accept them, and let me not 
go to the grave, into which | find myself 
ready to sink, with the disagreeable 
thoughts of your having refused me.”’ 
Faruk at first refused ; but unable to re- 
sist the tears of the cadi, he at last yield- 
ed to his request. The two other cal- 
enders continued their journey in spite 
of the handsome proposals which the 
prince offered them : their design was to 
visit the Indies and China; and all the 
favour Faruk could obtain of them, was 
to accept each a present of two thousand 
sequins of gold. 

The prince lived very quietly and 
happily with the cadi, who had resigned 
his commission, much against the will of 
the king of Ormus. Faruk behaved 
towards this venerable magistrate with 
all the tenderness of a son, and the good 
old man had every day reason to bless 
the Almighty for having made so worthy 
achoice. But he enjoyed for a short time 
only the fruits of his prudent adoption. 
At the end of eight months he fell danger- 
ously ill, and resigned his soul into the 
hands of the angel of death. 

deeply afflicted at so great a loss; and 
finding that the effects left him were con- 
siderable, he made two shares of them. 
One he took to himself, and laid out the 
other in building a mosque and a caravan- 
sera at the gates of Ormus; near which 
he caused his benefactor to be buried, 
with a marble column at the foot of the 
grave, on which was engraved an epitaph 
of his own composition, worthy of the 
deceased. 

The prince of Gur having fulfilled all 
the pious duties of a good son, began to 


Faruk was 


son, “ that I gave my ring to hinder him||grow tired of Ormus, for want of employ- 


ment. The remembrance of what he 
had been was constantly animating him to 
the performance of some action that might 
restore him to his primitive grandeur. To 
accomplish this, he came to a resolution 
of equipping a ship, with which he 
hoped to acquire an illustrious name ; 
and he soon put this design in execution. 
For this purpose, he engaged the bravest 
men at Ormus, and in a short time the 
fame of his conduct and valour was so 
well spread all over the Arabian Sea and 
the Indian Ocean, that his successes and 
victories made the subject of every con- 
ersation. 

One day he discovered at a distance 
two ships that had the wind of him. He 
did not hesitate a moment to wait for 
them; and having attacked them, achiev- 
ed such prodigies of valour, that he soon 
obliged them to strike. He then went 
on board these vessels ; and having sent 
to his own such of the prisoners as ap- 
peared of any consequence, he ordered 
the rest to be ironed ; but only for his 
own safety, and till be arrived at some 
port, where he intended to set them at 





el torments, aad made them confess a 
housand horrid crimes, he directed they 


liberty. Among the prisoners were two 
looking young men, very well dress- 
ed, whose features the prince thought he 


ey to themselves ; “and he may thank//should be cast from a high tower on iron||had some knowledge of. He examined 
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his memory for a long time, in order to/ 
recollect wage Ssedecbonien them ; 
but all to no On this, he ask: if 


the prisoners if they had not met h 
somewhere or another; but one of them} 
answered that he did not believe he ever} 
had that honour, and that they had t 
three years travelling througn China and} 
the Indies. Faruk thinking himself mis- 
taken, put up with this answer ; and, 
after having spent the rest of the day in 
quietness, he withdrew to his chamber ; 
where, oppressed with fatigue, he fell in- 
toa ae sound sleep. 

He scarce slept two hours, when 
he started up, awakened by a dream 
to which he thought himself obliged to 
give some attention. The traveller whom 
he had buried some years before at Or- 
mus appeared to him. ‘ You were in the 
right, my lord,” said the vision, ‘in re- 
presenting to the two calenders, who 
wanted to hinder you from bestowing the 
last rights on me, that a good action never 
goes unrewarded. The time isnow come 
that 1 may acknowledge your pious earn- 
estness on that occasion. The two men 
that you could not yesterday recollect, 
are my murderers ; | mean those who 
fled to avoid punishment. They knew 
you again in spite of the alteration in 
your condition; aud fearing your just 
vengeance, have already despatched the 
sentinel that was placed at your door, 
and are now ready to enter your chamber 
to poniard yourself.”” 

he prince thought he could not in 
prudence neglect so salutary an admoni- 
tion. He got up; and hearing a noise at 
the door of his chamber, which was 
slightly illuminated by a lamp, took up 
his sabre, placed himself in a posture not 
to be surprised, and thus waited the event 
of so uncommon adream. He had not 
been long in this situation, when his door 
opening softly, two wretches came in, 
each with a poniard in his hand. He did 
not hesitate a moment to put it out of 
their power to hurt him; and havi 
struck off the arm of one of them with his 
sabre, and stunned the other by a back 
blow of the pommel in his face, he called 
to his attendants, ordered them to seize 
the assassins, and, after reproaching them 
with the murder they had committed 
near Ormus, caused them to be hung up 
to one of the masts. 

Faruk, having given his ship’s compa-+ 
ny an account of the dream, retired to 
his chamber. He there threw himself 
on his face, to thank the great prophet 
for the salutary information he had receiv- 
ed; and being again laid down to rest, 
he had scarce fallen asleep when the 
same apparition presented itself. ‘‘ It is 
not enough,” said the phantom, “ that | 
have preserved you from the hands of 
those who had a design on your life; it 
was the least [ could do for you; but 
then I must let you know to whom you 
are indebted for so seasonable an admo- 
nition. My name was Almaz. | was the 
only heir of Zelabdin, king of the islands 
of Divandurou. About six years ago, | 
obtained leave of my father to travel ; 
and I set out, with three attendants only, 
to visit Persia and Tartary. My three 
attendants died during the journey, and I 
was returning alone and incognito to Or- 
mus, to take shipping for Divandurou, 
when I was cruelly murdered by the son 
of the cadi of Ormus. 

** My father, who has had no news of 
me since I left him, and who impatientl 
expects my return, has been this mont 
past confined to his bed by a disorder of 





which it is written on the table of lifejiC 


that he will not recover ; and our great 
prophet has obtained of God, in my 
favour, that the sword of the angel of 
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BE ta 


will seal you with the seal of the 
now no doubt of the | 
the vision , the prince, without the 
. directed his course for © ‘ 
isles of Divandurou, where he arrived in 
about five weeks. 
The favourable winds he had during 
his pass 
exactly at the time mentioned by the 
vision. The king of these islands was 
now far spent; and the princess his 
daughter, who never stirred from him, 
was in the greatest affliction for his melan- 
choly situation. The approach of her 
father’s death rendered her condition very 
deplorable in every respect. The king 
of Cananor, whose ancestors had former- 
ly some pretensions on the islands of Di- 
vandurou, only waited the death of Ze- 
labdin to invade his territories, and take 
advantage of his son’s absence. But 
Faruk, soon gave another face to Zelab- 
din’s affairs. 
Almaz having appeared to the king his 
father the night before the arrival of the 
prince of Gur, gave him an account of 
his violent death, Faruk’s compassion, 
the orders he had received from Heaven 
to mark him with its seal, and to send| 
him to Divandurou, there to marry the 
princess his sister. He moreover direct- 
ed his father, in the name of the great 
prophet, to prepare for a holy death. 
Gerun, all in tears, was seated at her 
father’s bedside reading the Alcoran, 
when a messenger entered with the ac- 
count of a ship’s being just come into port 
that brought some news from his son 
Prince Almaz. On this the good king 
gave a great shout, and requested the 
princess to prepare herself to appear be- 
fore the prince of Gur, and gave orders 
that he should be immediately introduced 
into the apartment. Gerun obeyed ; she 
went to dress herself, while messengers 
were carrying to Faruk the orders of 
Zelabdin. The young prince being con- 
ducted into the chamber of the dying 
monarch, saw so much grief painted on 
his countenance, that he had not résolu- 
tion enough to inform him of bis son’s 
death. Zelabdin discovered the per- 
plexity Faruk was in: “ Sir,” said he, 
with a weak voice, (‘* for I am not unac- 
quainted with your name or your errand) 
do not be afraid of increasing my grief 
by giving me an account of the death of 
my beloved son Almaz ; he has himself 
taken care to give me notice of so afflict- 
ing a catastrophe.” Faruk could not 
defer satisfying Zelabdin’s reasonable cu- 
riosity ; he related to him all the circum- 
stances of Almaz’s death, but as briefly 
as possible ; likewise the punishment of 
the murderers, the unhappy prince’s 
appearance to him, and his positive orders 
to come to Divandurou, where he assur- 
ed him he should have the good fortune 
of winning the heart of the accomplished 
Gerun. 


The prince of Gur had scarce finish- 
ed his relation, when word was brought 
to the king, that the king of Cananor in 
person was just landed in the island, and 
laying waste with fire andsword. ‘Ah, 
my lord !’’ said Faruk, “ it is my business 
to revenge you of the oppression of this 
unjust monarch. I will perish, with all 
my people, or bring you back his head 
in a short time.” The king of Cananor 
had at first spread so universal a terror, 
that all the inhabitants fled before him ; 
but Faruk’s presence inspired them with 
new courage, and he attacked the invader 
with so much resolution and vigour that 
he obliged him to retreat. The king of 
ananor, enraged at seeing himself de- 
feated by a single man, (for it was Faruk 
alone, in a manner, that brought. victory 
to the party he sided with) made his way 





death should be withheld by rust in the 
scabbard till you have reached the islands 
of Divandurou, where you are to marry 
the princess Gerun, my sister. Proceed 
then without fear. I will give th 


notice of your coming ; and that they ma 
not commit any mistake on this occasion, 





through a thousand swords to attack per- 
sonally the young hero; who, no less de- 
sirous of measuring his courage with 


the king’s, flew more than half way to 
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a } nor lost his life ; 
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neartened bis troops, they immediate 


lly endeavoured to get back to their ships 


by the victorious soldiers. i 
After so complete a victory, the prince 
returned to the palace amidst the accla- 
mations of all the people. The king and 
the matchless Gerun especially, received 
him with unspeakable joy. Sympathy, 
which generally penetrates a great way 
in a very short time, had so perfectly 
gained him the heart of the princess, that 
jshe could scarce keep within bounds the 
| transports she felt at the thoughts of being 
| matched with so accomplished a prince. 
Zelabdin thought it improper to suffer 
these happy lovers to sigh for a union 
any longer: he joined them together 
that very day ; and, after declaring Faruk 
his successor, went in a few days more 


his infinite Majesty. Cherished by the 
beautiful Gerun, after having sincerely 
lamented the death of Zelabdin, Faruk 
spent his days with his illustrious consort 
in a manner worthy of envy; and left 
children, whose descendants reign to this 
day in the islands of Divandurou. 





THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we’lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 
Asif we were God's spies. HAKSPEARE. 











Albums.—The first Albums were no- 
thing more than the surf>ce of the wall 
of some frequented place on which those 
who thought they bad wit and were fond 
of showing it, wrote what they pleased. 
The sick, who crowded to the temple of 
Esculapius, are said by antiquaries to 
have written on the walls their maladies} 
and the means by which they had been 
cured ; and these inscriptions, collected 
by Hippocrates, formed his work, whic 
may thus be considered as the oldest Al- 
bum on record. A similar custom pre- 
vailed among the Romans ; and in the 
ruins of Herculaneum is a guard-house, 
the walls of which are covered with in- 
scriptions. 

In more modern times the invention 
of glass has in some degree superseded 
the white-washed wall, though Shak- 
speare’s house and monument at Strat- 
ford on Avon bear testimony that the 
ancient custom is not extinct. 

The inmates of prisons, who have 
generally plenty of time, much food for 
reflection, and ample space in the un- 
furnished walls, frequently give vent to 
their feelings, and record their misfor- 
tunes on the windows and walls of their 
cells. When the Bastile, that engine of 
French tyranny, was destroyed in Paris, 
several inscriptions were found upon the 
walls. In an interior cell, which, from 
the gradual declension of the tyranny 
that populated the place, had been some 
time without an inhabitant, there was 
found a feeble inscription on the stone 
fronting the door, of which the following 
were the only words that could be read : 

‘““Gravé par l’aide d’un dent da qui je 
n’ai point aucune besoin.”—La Mal- 
heureux de Prie. 
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;|| write her name 
itp the prince of Gur pursued them sojj because it contained the names of seve- 
closely, that they were all cut to pieces,|/ral of the most eminent scholars in Eu- 
, had brought him to port|/and their ships given up to be plundered|| rope, saying, “ it would be presumptuous 


to give an account of his actions before} 


nist 


Dacier, when called upon to 
inan Album, refused it, 


Site 


to insert hers among those of so many 

distinguished persons.”” The gentleman 

insisted on it, and Madame Dacier then 

displayed the modesty of her character 

by writing in it the verse of Sophocles. 
“ Silence is the ornament of the female sex .” 


Albums are now usually kept by ladies, 
and consist of original contributions, 
drawings, music, scraps of poetry, au- 
tographs, fragments of prose, sentiment, 
wit and no wit at all, written either by 
the possessor or such of her friends and 
acquaintance as she can press inte the 
service, 
oe 

The following is an amusing instance of 
fashion:—Although at the period of his 
grandfather’s death, Louis XVI. had not 
availed himself of his martial privilege, 
he began to be exceedingly attached to 
the queen. The first period of so deep 
a mourning, not admitting of indulgence 
in the diversion of hunting, he proposed 
to her walks in the gardens of Choisy : 
they went out like man and wife, the 
young king giving his arm to the queen, 
and accompanied by a very small suite. 
The influence of this example had such 
an effect upon the courtiers, that the 
next day several couples, who had long, 
and for good reasons, been disunited, 
were, to the amusement of the whole 
court, seen walking upon the terrace with 
the same apparent conjugal intimacy. 
Thus they spent whole hours, braving 
the intolerable wearisomeness of their 
protracted tete-a-tetes, out of mere ob- 
sequiousness. 

> 

An honest sea-officer dining at a gentle - 
man’s house in a town in Sicily, after 
ithe second course was removed, ices, 
in the shape of various fruits, were 
advanced by way of rear-guard, as is the 
custom in those places. One of the ser- 
vants carried the figure of a fine Jarge 
peach to the captain, who, unacquainted 
with deceit of this kind, never doubted 
but it was a real one, and cutting it 
through the middle, in a moment had 
one half of it in his mouth. At first-he 
only looked grave, and blew up his 
cheeks to give it more roomy; but the 
violence of the cold soon getting the 
better of his patience, he began to tum- 
ble it about from side to side in his 
mouth, water running out of his eyes, 
till at last, able to hold it no longer, 
he spit it out upon his plate, exclaiming 
with a horrid oath, “ A painted snow- 
ball, by G—!”” Wiping away the tears 
with his napkin, he turned in a to 
the Italian servant who had helped him, 
with a ‘‘ D—your macaroni eyes, you 
son of ab—, what did you mean by that ?”’ 
The fellow, who aid not understand a 
word of it, could not forbear laughing, 
which convinced the captain the more 
that it was nothing but a trick, and he 
was just going to throw the rest of it in 
his face, but was prevented by one of the 
company. When recovering from his 
passion, and thinking the object un- 
worthy of it, he only added in a softer 
tone, “ Very well, neighbour, ! only wish 





This nobleman, who thus recorded 
his misfortunes and his name on the wall 
with one of his teeth, for which he had 
no longer any occasion, had resided 
|isome time in and during the em- 
basey of the Chevalier or Madame d’Eon 
to that contr and married an English 

who died a melancholy death. 


The Albums, consisting of fragmen 





meet him, bearing down every thing that 
opposed his progress ; so that a terrible 


lady, 
Bat a trace to “prison thoughts.”/jling, you might bu 


I had you on board ship for half an hour, 
you slrould have a dozen before you 
could say Jack Robinson, for a your 
painted cheeks.” 

—_ 

An Irish travelling merchant, alias a 
pedier, asked am itinerant poulterer the 
price of a pair of fowls. ‘+ Six shillings, 
Sir.” ‘In my dear country, my dar- 
them for sixpence 


apace.” ‘“ Why don’t you remain in 


written by various persons in a blank|your own dear country then?” “’Case 
book, came into use soon after the revi-||we have no sixpences, 
battle soon ensued between the twoljval ofletters. They appear to have or-|Pat. 


my jewel,” said 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





Tis pleasent, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feei the crowd. Cowren. 





AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE BRAHMUN CASTE OF HINDOOS. 
Part I. 


The whole body of the Hindoos is di- 
vided into four great tribes, the brahmun, 
the kshutriya, the vishya, and the shoo- 
dra. The work of the brahmun is’ that 
of offering sacrifices, and presiding at the 
presenting of these offerings, reading and 
teaching the veda, offering gifts, and re- 
ceiving presents. The work of the 
kshutriya is thus laid down: ‘To pro- 
tect the earth, its cattle, and brahmuns :”’ 
that of the vishya is, “‘to keep cattle, 
carry on trade, lend upon interest, culti- 
vate land,” &c. To the shoodra is as- 
signed ** the work of serving the brah- 
muns.”’ 

The law for preserving these orders 
for ever distinct, enjoins that the higher 
orders shall not have the least communion 
with the tribe or tribes below them, in 
marriage, in eating, or in any degree of 
familiar friendship, on pain of degrada- 
tion, and loss of all earthly connexions. 

The whole of the literature of the 
country is assigned to the first tribe ex- 
clusively, with all its honours and emolu- 
ments. In this arrangement, the actual 
exceptions to this rule are all contrary 
to the terms and the spirit of the Hindoo 
institutions, Upon the shoodra who 
shall dare attemptto require a knowledge 
of learning of his country, the most hor- 
rible anathemas are poured : for reading 
the veda, “‘ashoodra is condemned to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat ; 
for hearing it, into his ears ; for commit- 
ting it to memory, he is to be put to 
death.” Munoo says, “ Of that king 
who stupidly looks on, while a shoodra 
decides causes, the kingdom itself shall 
be embarrassed like a cow in deep mire.” 

The effect of these interdictions is, 
that if a brahmun be reading the veda, 
and a shoodra happen to come near, the 
degraded wretch stops his ears, or runs 
away, lest the wrath of the gods should 
fall upon him. 

Thus all the honours of the country 
are coniined to one hereditary class, with- 
out any regard to wealth, education, or 
character. But what is worse, these 
honours, as is seen, connected with the 
degradation and slavery of full three 
fourths of the population ; so that while 
one-fourth is elevated to an equality with 
the gods, and receives the honours of 
deity, the other three-fourths are in a 
more degraded state than the African 
slave ; for these slaves never drink the 
water in which the slave-holder has 
washed his feet, never collect the dust 
which has fallen from his feet, and wear 
it as a charm to frighten away disease. 

On our inquiring lately inte the truth 
of this latter circumstance, it came to our 
knowledge that the dust from the feet of 
a thousand brahmuns, and even of a lack, 
has actually been collected, and drachms 
of it disposed of, from time to time, as a 
specific against various diseases. There 
is now living, at Calcutta, a spice-seller, 
named Vishnoo-sah, who believes that, 
by a pinch of the dust shaken from the 
feet of a lack of brahmuns, worn as a 
charm, he was cured of the leprosy ; and 
this poor infatuated man comes into the 
street (at Chitpore) daily, both in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and stands and 
bows in the most reverential manner to 
every brahmun who passes by him. 
Should a brahmun pass by without re- 
ceiving this honour, he calls out to him, 
and says, “Oh Sir, receive my sulaam.” 
He has now for years paid these honours 
to this tribe, firmly believing that he owes 
his deliverance from the most dreadful 
of diseases to the virtues imparted by 
them to the dust shaken from their feet. 


preserved the dust from the feet of 





a lack of brahmuns, are mentioned the 
names of Gunga Govinda-sing, and of 
Lalababoo his grandson. The former, 
preserving this dust in a large sheet, as 


-lloften as he was visited by brahmans, 


took them aside, and made them shake 
the dust from their feet upon this sheet 
for the good of mankind. Even the dust 
collected from the feet of single brah- 
muns is given away in pinches, and is en- 
closed in gold, silver, and brass caskets 
worn on the body, and carried about as 
a charm against diseases, evil spirits, &c. 
When a poor Hindoo leaves bis house, to 
proceed on some difficult business, he rubs 
a little of this dust on his forehead : and, 
if it remain on his forehead till he arrive 
at the place where this affair is to be ad- 
justed, he feels certain of success. 

In addition to this mark of superstitious 
devotion to this tribe, we have heard 
that it is common, six days after the birth 
of a child, to rub the dust from the feet 
of the brahmun guests upon the fore- 
head, the breasts, and other parts of 
the child’s body, as a security against 
disease. 

It is further very common for a shoo- 
dra to solicit a brahmun to dip his feet 
into a little water, which he brings in a 
cup for the purpose, that he may receive 
the benefits ensured to the individual 
who drinks the water in which a brah- 
mun has washed his feet. The water 
must not be the water of the Ganges ; 
for that would be, in the brahmun, an 
act of disrespect towards the sacred 
stream. Instead of putting his whole 
foot into the vessel or cup, however, the 
brahmun generally satisfies the shoodra 
by immersing only his great toe. Some 
preserve, in the house, a quantity of wa- 
ter thus impregnated with divine virtue, 
and drink of it daily. 

The same abject subjection to this 
tribe of their countrymen is seen in the 
article of eating. To entertain a number 
of brahmuns is an act of transcendant 
merit, and to eat their offals is equally 
meritorious. Some villages do not con- 
tain a single house of brahmuns ; and the 
passage of a brahmun through the village 
is, therefore, hailed with the greatest joy, 
and considered as a most auspicious cir- 
cumstance. One of the richest of the 
villagers entreats him to stay and honour 
the village by permitting them to prepare 
ameal for him. A large quantity of rice, 
and other articles, is prepared ; and after 
this sacred guest has eaten to perfect sa- 
tiety, the remainder is carefully collect- 
ed, and a few grains sent as an invaluable 
present to each family. 

The shoodra is even taught to believe 
that, by eating constantly from the plan- 
tain leaves which have been used at 
meals by brahmuns, he shall lose the de- 
gradation of continuing a shoodra, and, 
in the next birth, be infallibly born a 
brahmun. 

Although the bride and bridegroom 
are enjoined to keep a rigid fast on the 
day of their nuptials, and every kind of 
aliment is forbidden them, yet if a brah- 
mun invite them to eat his orts, the law 
of the shastra is immediately dispensed 
with. -The same fast is enjoined on the 
day a father dies ; but the offals of a brah- 
mun’s mea! may be eaten, and the fast be 
thus broken without blame. 


THE DRAMA. 


‘Laura. _ Charles, however, on his tra- 
vels, has become enamoured of Eugenia, 
the daughter of Mr. Melbourne, an early 
friend of the Admiral, but with whom, in 
the impetuosity of his youth, he had) 
quarrelled. Laura, on her part, bas also 
proved inconstant, and yielded her heart 
to the address of Sandford. Charles 
lands with his wife at Southampton : the 
Admiral, who is an invalid, is lodging 
there at an hotel, during the completion 
of a villa which he.is building: there 
Eugenia is introduced as a chambermaid 
and the landlady’s niece, and in this cha- 
racter steals on the Admiral’s affections. 
He is still resolute, however, for marry- 
ing the two cousins, who on their part 
are in the greatest fear of making each 
other miserable. A scene of explanation 
ensues, which ends to their mutual satis- 
faction ; and they part in such tokens of 
joy at discovering their mutual release, 
as to make an equivocal impression on 
the minds of Sandford and Eugenia, and 
set them in a ferment of jealousy. The 
meetings of Charles and his wife are at 
length detected by the Admiral, who in- 
sists on Mrs. Bell’s sending away her 
niece, and securing the repose of his 
family. A critical scene follows between 
Eugenia aud the Admiral, during which 
his feelings are strongly wrought upon. 
A disclosure of the truth is then made— 
the truants are forgiven—and all parties 
mutually reconciled. There is a comic 
episode of the loves and sorrows of Bil- 
ly Lackaday, a sentimental waiter and a 
foundling. who is perplexed between his 
two sweethearts, and discovers his father 
in an old servant of Sandford. 


The author is said to have written this 
piece under a fall conviction, that the lu- 
dicrous powers of Liston would ensure 
success to any dramatic work which af- 
forded full scope for the exercise of his 
talents. The effect was not only corres- 
pondent with the design, but the opera 
appears to have recommended itself gen- 
erally by an agreeable mixture of the 
humorous and the interesting. It was 
completely successful, and applauded 
throughout by a crowded audience. 


ANECDOTES OF MRS. BRACEGIRDLE. 


This lady, the Diana of the stage, had 
formerly many, places contending for her 
birth. The most received opinion was, 
that she was the daughter of a coachman, 
coachmaker, or letter-out of coaches, in 
the town of Northampton. She had many 
assailants on her virtue, as Lord. Love- 
lace, Mr. Congreve; the last of which 
had her company most; but she was 
very shy of Lord Lovelace’s company, 
as being an engaging man, who drest 
well; and as every day his servant Came 
to her to ask how she did, she always re- 
turned her answer in the most obeisant 
words and behaviour, ‘that she was in- 
different well, she humbly thanked his 
Lordship.” She was of a lovely height, 
with dark brown hair and eyebrows, 
black sparkling eye, and a fresh blushy 
complexion ; and, whenever she exerted 
herself, had an involuntary flushing in 
her breast, neck, and face, having con- 
tinually a cheerful aspect, and a fine even 
set of teeth: never making an exit, but 
that she left the audience in an imitation 
of her pleasant countenance. Genteel 
comedy was her chief essay, and that too 
when in men’s clothes, in which she far 
surmounted all the actresses of that or 





—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on hereffortswil! attend. Baooxs 





LONDON THEATRES. 
a 

Haymarket.—-A new Opera has been 
brought out at this theatre, ander the title 
of ‘* Sweethearts and Wives,” being the 
production of Mr. Kenny. The follow- 
ing is a brief sketch of the fable :— 

Admiral Franklin has determined on 





Amongst others who have gathered and 


marrying his son Charles to his niece 


this age. Yet she had a defect scarcely 
perceptible, viz. her right shoulder a lit- 
tle protended, which, when in man’s 
clothes was covered by a long or camp pe- 
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*‘come,”’ says Lord Halifax, * you al! 
oe ag ay &ec. pont do we 
ot presen incomparable woman 
with something worthy of her accept- 
ance ?”” His lordship deposited 200 gui- 
neas, which the rest made up 800, and 
sent to her with encomiums on her vir- 
tue. She was, when on the stage, diur- 
nally charitable, going often into Clare- 
market, and giving money to the poor un- 
employed basket-women, insomuch that 
she could not pass that neighbourhood 
without the thankful declamations of peo- 
ple of all degrees ; so that if any person 
had affronted her, they would have been 
in danger of being killed directly ; and 
yet this good woman was an actress ! 
_— 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Park THeaTRE every evening ; per 
formance to commence at seven o'clock. 
Boxes$1, Pit 50 cents, Gallery 25 cents. 


Pavizton Tueatre, Cuatuam Gan- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence at half past 7 o’clock ; admission 
25 cents. 


Wasuincton Tueatre, Cotumprax 
Garpen ; performance to commence at 
8 o’clock ; admission 124 cents. 


American Museum, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 


Parr’s Gatienry oF Parntines, Broad- 
way ; admission 25 cents. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
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Biographical notices of Russian Poets. 
BY VON ADELUNG. 
—, 

Lomonosov* is the father of Russian 
poetry. It did not advance from step to 
step through various gradations of im- 
provement, but received from his extra- 
ordinary genius an elevation and a purity 
which are singularly opposed to the bar- 
barous compositions which preceded him. 
His works have been collected into six 
volumes ; and his name, as well as that 
of his rival Somorokov, bas already found 
its way, with some particulars of his life 
and writings, into our biographical dic- 
tionaries.} 
Somoroxov, whose productions are 
very voluminous, and were once consi- 
dered models of grace, beauty, and har- 
mony, has been much neglected of late 
years. His dramatic compositions are, 
for the most part, gross and indecent ; his 
contemptuous jealousy of Lomonosov, 
though so greatly his superior, is often 
most ridiculously intruding itself; but in 
one point of view, at least, he is entitled 
to respect and gratitude. He is the eldest 
of the Russian fabulists ; the introducer ~ 
of a species of composition, in which Rus- 
sian poetry possesses treasures more va- 
ried and more valuable than that of any 
other nation. It is no mean praise to say, 
and it may be said truly, that Russia can 
produce more than one rival of the de- 
lightful La Fontaine. Of the dramatic 
writings of Somorokoy, the best is the 
tragedy Demitrij Samosvanetz, or the 
False Demetrius. 
Von Visix, who seems to have made 
Moliere his model, improved greatly 
upon Somorokov. His two most cele- 
brated comedies are Nedorosl, the Spoilt 
Youth, and Brigadir, the Brigadier. 
Kueraskov, holds a high rank among 
the lyric poets of Russia. He diedafew 

ears ago. He was the curator of the 
ee University. He published a col- 
lection of his poems, which he entitled 
Bakhariana, ili Neisvietnij ; Bachariana, 





ruke. She wasfinely shaped, and had very 
handsome !egs and feet, and hergait or walk 
was free, manlike, and modest, when in 
breeches. Her virtue had its reward, 
both in applause and specie; for it so 
happened that as the Dukes of Dorset 
and Devonshire, Lord Halifax, and other 
Nobles, over a bottle, were all extolling 


* Or Broken Nose. 

+ Under the engravings of Lomonosov, a eu- 
Hugium is generally found, of which the following 
is a translation : 


Where Winter sits upon his throne of snow. 
Thus spoke the bright Parnassian Deity : 
* Another Pindar is created now, 
The king of bards, the lord of music, he.” 








Mrs. Bracegirdle’s virtuous behaviour, 


And Russia’s bosom heaved with holy glow— 
‘‘ My Lomonosov ! Pindar lives in thee !” 


























tention to him was his Felizia. 

Bocpanovicu has obtained the title of 
the Russian Anacreon. His Dashenka 
(Psyche) is a graceful and lovely poem. 

e has also written several dramatic 
pieces. 

Bosrov was well acquainted with the 
literature of the South of Europe, and 
has transfused many of its beauties into 
his native tongue. The English writers 
especially have given great assistance to 
his honest plagiarism. His Khersonida, 
an oriental epic poem, is not so good as 

_ Lalla Rookh, but it is very good notwith- 
\ standing. The name of Kostrov closes 
the list of the most eminent among the 
ceased poets of Russia. He died not 
long ago, in the meridian of his days. He 
made an admirable translation of 
Homer, and was engaged in‘a version of 
Ossian, which he left unfinished: the 
conclusion has since been added by Gnie- 
dich. \ Of all the living writers of Russia, 
or rather of all the writers Russia ever 
produced, the most successful and the 
most popular is Karamsin. Derzhavin 
called him, long ago, “ the nightingale of 
poetry,” but it is not to his poetry alone 
that he owes his fame. Standing on the 
summit of modern literature in Russia, 
he has been loaded with honours and dis- 
tinctions, which, however, have not serv- 
ed to check his wonted urbanity, or to 
chill his natural goodness of heart. When 
a young writer, he was fond of imitating 
Sterne ; a very bad model, it may be 
added, since the peculiarities which cha- 
racterize him are only tolerable because 
they are original. Karamsin’s style was 
then usually abrapt and unnatural, and its 
sentimentality wearisome and affected. 
Bat he has outlived his errors, and estab- 
lished his reputation on their subjection. 
His great undertaking, the Rossijskaje 
Istorije (History of Russia) is, without 
comparison, the first and best literary 
work which has been produced in the 
country it celebrates. It was received 
with loud eulogiums throughout the Rus- 
sian empire ; it has been translated into 
several European languages, and will pro- 
bably long maintain a pre-eminent rank 
among Russian classics, and become one 
of the standard authorities of history. 

The peculiar excellence of the Rus- 
sian fabulists has been mentioned. So- 
moroxov, Kaemnitzer, Duirriev, and 

Kriov, are the most distinguished among 
them. Dmitriev, who is still living at 
Moscow, has published a great number 
of fables and ballads. His style is easy, 
harmonious, and energetic ; some of his 
compositions have a sublimer character ; 
his religious poetry is dignified and so- 
Jemn; his elegies are tender and affect- 
ing. 

Crioy holds an office in the imperial 
library at Petersburg. He is well known 
to the bons vivans of the English club. 
His heavy and unwieldv appearance is 
singularly contrasted witn the shrewdness 
and the grace of his writings. He has 
published one volume of fables remarka- 
ble for their spirit and originality. He 
sow employs himself in translating Hero- 





the original itself. Burger appears to 
have captivated him. He has writen on 
a variety of subjects, and is now engaged 
as a compaaion to the Grand Dukes. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, on weary wing 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. 


tia clear 


with all animal and vegetal 
exemplified in the names which he con- 
ferred upon each individual species, 
prove the derivation of his knowledge of 
language, and of every necessary art and 
science from the same unerring source. 
With such superior intelligence aided by 
rception of truth, he was well 
jqualified to impart correct knowledge to 
his posterity, which an antediluvian lon- 
gevity offered ample opportunities to cul- 
tivate and improve. With such advan- 
tages, who can hesitate to believe that 
their Newtons and Hippocrates, carried 





A comparative view of the state of Medical 
Science among the Ancients Moderns, 
its revolutions in different periods of the 
world, and an enumeration of some of 
the errors which check its progress. 
Read before the Medical Society of 
the City and County of New-¥ork. 
By Joun Srearns, M. D. 


Part I. 


In tracing the progress of medicine 
from remote antiquity, it has generally 
been considered originating with Escu- 
lapius, and acquiring its primary sys- 
tematic form from the plastic hand of 
Hippocrates. The first has consequent- 
ly been considered the inventor and the 
latter the father of physic. The ante- 
cedent ages of the world, including a 
period of wearly four thousand years, 
have been indiscriminately consigned to 
gross ignorance. The first men were 
supposed to be destitute of science, 
and in a state of barbarism very little 
superior to the brute creation, and that 
their capacity for knowledge was gra- 
dually supplied by observation and re- 
flection upon the objects of sense—that 
science thus commenced, has ever since 
continued in a siate of progressive im- 
provement, which shall be perpetuated 
till its Gnal consummation in the perfec- 
tibility of man. In confirmation of this 
opinion, the origin of language has been 
explained by referring to the similitude 
between the sound and sense of words, 
which rude men were said to have in- 
vented to express their ideas. 

Although from the paucity of historical 
facts in the early ages of the world, the 
refutation of such opinions may bedeem- 
ed very unsatisfactory, enough may, 
however, be deduced from analogy and 
from subsequent history to prove some 
to be at best questionable, and others 
perfectly fallacious. 

I assume the position that medicine 
flourishes in proportion to the cultivation 
of general science, and a proof of the 
existence of the latter,in any age and 
country will afford satisfactory evidence 


philosophy and medicine to a perfection 
that surpassed the conception of modern 
genius! Sacred history attests to the 
skill of their artificers in metals ; and the 
pillars of Seth which resisted the destruc- 
tive efforts of the deluge, now remain im- 
perishable monuments of the strength and 
durability of their workmanship. That 
prescience which enabled Noah to predict 
the destruction of the world, and the 
wisdom he manifested in the preservation 
of his family, and of every species of 
animated nature, afford ample evidence 
of a mind endowed with superior intelli- 
gence. To affirm that this knowledge 
was derived from divine revelation, is a 
confirmation of the argament, and of the 
correctness of the principles already ad- 
vanced. It is only from this great foun- 
tain of truths that the streams of pure 
science can ever emanate. It was from 
this that the first men derived their per- 
ception of truth, by a species of intui- 
tion, and were thus enabled to avoid 
those speculative theories, which in- 
volve the moderns in perpetual error. 
Although destitute of experience, Adam 
was thus enabled to govern the family of 
mankind, to impart to his posterity mo- 
ral and religious truths, the remedy 
against a spiritual death, and perhaps a 
regimen and cure for diseases that pro- 
tracted life to the astonishing length of 
nine hundred years. Had the life ofa New- 
ton or a Franklin been equally prolonged, 
what limits could we prescribe to their at- 
tainments in science ; and had they pos- 
sessed the other acvantages enjoyed b 

the antediluvian philosophers, how nt 
more must they have surpassed all mo- 
dern conceptions? The limited know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, which sur- 
vived the deluge in the family of postdi- 
luvian Noah, was probably sacrificed to 
the more important object of acquiring 
the means of subsistence, till its revival 
was exemplified in the erection of the 
city of Babel, and its magnificent tower. 
The miraculous confusion of language, 
designed to defeat an enterprise, which 
at once evinced an unrivalled boldness 
of conception, and a perfection in the 
arts unknown to the moderns, formed the 





of a corresponding condition of the for- 
mer. 
The history of man, the unstable na- 


greatest epoch in science that ever oc- 
curred. Perfect ignorance of former 



































his Maker, and his familiar acquaintance| 






ture of all his institutions, and the revo-|limprovements must have resulted from 
lutions they have successively experi-||the destruction of all interchange of sen- 
enced afford satisfactory evidence that||timents and communication of ideas, and 
every art and science have been subject-|ienveloped in dense obscurity the suc- 
ed to correspondent vicissitudes of pro-|iceeding ages of the world. Egypt was 
gression and decline. The perfect ob-|/probably the only country that preserv- 
scurity which veils the first fourthousand|jed the least vestige of those arts and 
years of the world, exhibits no proof of|jsciences, which the descendants of Ham 
the ignorance of man, or that his attain-||derived from their antediluvian ancestor. 
ments in science were not far superior||lts remote situation from Babel, perhaps 
to those of modern times. Who willligave it an exemption from the common 
presume to affirm that medical science||calamity which pervaded the east, and 
never flourished during this long lapse|jmight have been the means of perpetuating 
of primeval time? or that it was fret to its inhabitants, that original language 
elicited by the modern Hippocrates ?|which its Divine Author had peculiarly 
A moment’s reflection upon the nature||framed for the successful investigation of 
of man may aid our research after thejjtruth. We consequently find Egypt in 
trath. this early age of the world, distinguished 

Allowing for the difference in climate,|ifor science and its physicians, for pro- 
habits, and education, we may consider'ifessional excellence, and skill in the lif- 
the mind of man the same in all ages of |/ficult and tedious process of eo 
the world and in all nations of the earth.|/The stupendous monuments and magnifi- 
When man came from the hands of his|icent ruins of this celebrated country, bear 
Creator, the symmetry of his body andthe|jample testimony to a perfection in the 
structure of his mind, sustained the im-jlarts which succeeding ages have never 
age of their Divine Author, and exhibited" equalled. Weare compelled to acknow- 








of its prominent improvements 
Moses’ history of the creation. A brief 
comparison of this history with the sys- 
tem of Werner, will evince how little 
the moderns are entitled to the mevit of 
originality. Who would have believed, 
that in the eighteenth century, men so 
eminent in philosophy, as Burnet, Wood- 
ward, Whiston, Leibnitz, Descartes, De- 
maillet, Kepler, and Buffon, would have 
a for truth, the following hy- 
eses 

Ist. That the earth was created from 
the atmos of one comet, and delug- 
wat 4 the tail of another, 

. That the world was an extinguish- 
ed sun, on which the vapour condensing, 
formed seas. 

3d. That man and all terrestrial ani- 
mals were originally fish, and gradually 
emerged from the sea, as they assumed 
their present form. 

4th. That the earth and all the plane- 
tary system, were struck from the sun 
by a violent blow from a comet. 

5th. That the globe possessed living 
faculties: the mountains were its re- 
spiratory organs, the veins of minerals 
its abscesses, and the metals its diseases. 

Long would men have continued te 
invent hypotheses equally absurd and 
ridiculous, had not Saussure and Werner | 
framed a system of geology, founded ex- — 
pressly upon the information derived 
from Moses. Guided by this as their 
polar star, they were enabled to discover 
the primitive, the transition, the second- 
ary, and the superincumbent classes of 
rocks, each subdivided and designated by 
characters indicative of the regular ar- 
rangement of the diversified strata which 
compose the exterior crust of the earth, 
and the beautiful harmony of universal 
creation. They also found in the transi, 
tion class, the fossil organic remains of 
the most imperfect aquatic animals. yari- 
ously intermingled with cryptogamous 
plants; and in the mere elevated strata 
of the secondary class, the remains of the 
highest order of vegetable life, the more 
perfect inhabitants of the sea, and the 
various species of land animals successive- 
ly arranged exactly in the order which 
Moses gives of their respective creation. 
By his account of the deluge, Cuvier also 
was enabled to explain the condition and 
situation in which he found the fossil re- 
mains of certain animals, the vertical 
position of particular strata of rocks, and 
their occasional eruption from their ap- 
Peaprinte locality in the interior, to the 
surface of the earth. The same great 
convulsion also accounted for the im- 
mense depth in the interior of the earth, 
in which the entire bodies of the elephant 
and rhinoceros were found buried. When 
we reflect how much light has been shed 
on this branch of science by this inci- 
dental allusion in the sacred history, we 
have much reason to regret the destruc- 
tion of the professional publications of 
that enlightened age. A preservation of 
these alone, would have rendered the 
march of science progressive, and pre- 
vented the endless hypotheses which 
have been successively invented, sup- 
pressed, and received in every subse-, 
ane period of the world. I might have 
disclosed a solution of the singular phe- 
nomenon, that among all the fossi! organic 
remains of vegetables and other animals, 
man is the only one that has never been 
discovered. 
1 trust the following remarks, which I 
formerly suggested as explanatory of this 
extraordinary fact, may not be deemed 
inappropriate.* © — 
“The hypothesis that the whole of 
the inhabited antediluvian world now con- 
stitutes the bed of the ocean, thus oc-. 
cluding from our view all remains of 
human beings, is liable to insuperable 





_ 
* Vide my Address to the State Medical So- 
‘ciety for February 1819. 





















remains of shell-fish and other aquatic 
animals already discovered, have been 
undergoing that change several thousand 
years before the creation of man ; and as 
he was the last subject of the sixth day’s 
creation, probably four thousand years 
subsequent to the shell fish, sufficient 
time has not elapsed for the complete 
petrifaction of his remains. The imper- 
fect skeleton found at Guadaloupe is of 
too ambiguous a naiure to affect this 
explanation. If that were a real human 
petrifaction, the process may have been 
accelerated by the peculiar qualities of 
the surrounding rock, and thence the 
precursor to others which time will soon 
develope ; then will the tossil remains of 
man be abundantly evident,—then will 
the six days work of the Creator be per- 
fectly converted into their original com- 
ponent materials, and be typically corres- 
pondent to the six thousand years of man’s 
labour on earth, and then will probably 
commence the grand sabbatical year of 
rest.” 

To reconcile the apparent incongruity 
of this explanation with the literal history 
of the creation, we have only to consider 
it as the usual figurative language of the 
Scriptures, and assign to each day its 
common indication of one thousand years. 


f_-__] 
IMPROVEMENTS IN WEAVING. 


A pamphlet has been just published, 
éntitled “An account of the various in- 
ventions in the art of weaving, introduc- 
ed by Mr. John Cross of Paisley.” The 
nature and advantages of this meritorious 
individual, are perspicuously detailed in 
the work. After noticing some minor in- 
ventions, the following account is given 
of the back heddles for pressure har- 
nesses :— 

in the year 1807, the pressure harness 
work first started in Paisley, and a num- 
ber of corner and centre silk shawls 
were wrought of this description; but 
from the very nature of the harness ope- 
ratiuns, it was greatly calculated to waste 
and destroy itself, and these obstructions 
were considered, by the best of trades- 
men, to be a very unfavourable barrier 
to the extension of such work. The 
yarn, the heddles, the weaver and the 
draw-boy were all operating against each 
other, and all against the harness ; and 
unless the materials of the latter had 
been uncommonly stout, (which was per- 


Mr. Cross’s next undertaking was a ma- 
chine to supersede the use of draw-boys. 
On the 20th August, 1821, a report from 
a committee of operatives, appointed to 
examine the machine, was read to a public 
meeting of the weavers of Paisley. The 
report stated that ‘the ingenuity display- 
ed in its construction, far surpassed any 
machine, yet attempted, in the weaving 
of harness work for the lightness and ex- 
tent of its operations.”” Some alterations 
were still necessary, and after much la- 
bour and expense, Mr. Cross achieved 
the desired end, On the 16th February, 
1822, a committee of manufacturers, fif- 
teen in number, after examining the in- 
vention, declared, “‘ that having minutely 
examined Mr. Cross’s machine, for su- 
perseding the use of draw-boys, they 
have to report that it completely answers 
the purpose intended, and which has long 
been a desideratum in the trade. 

‘** The principle upon which the ma- 
chine acts, precludes the possibility of 
those numberless errors which occur 
with the common draw-boy ; hence the 
trade may expect more perfect work ; 
while, at the same time, the operative is 
not retarded, but, on the contrary, his 
progress is facilitated. The machine 
also admits of much greater extent of pat- 
tern on one simple, than has hitherto 
been done, and it is therefore well cal- 
culated for large patterns on full harnes- 
ses, and plaid ends. Its operations are 
also mach easier on the yarn than with 
the common draw-boy, and will thereby 
enable the manufacturer to use much 
finer yarn than has hitherto been attempt- 
ed in harness work. There is also a de- 
cided saving in the expense of lash twine, 
in consequence of the lashes being made 
so very short. 

Among the many improvements intro- 
daced by Mr. Cross.may be mentioned, 
the eyed standard for gauze mountings— 
the barrel machine and harness—the ex- 
tending the tail of double harnesses for 
contracting the flower, which, in many 
cases, saves nearly one-half the expense 
of flower lashing—-and the pressing 
treadles not being required as formerly. 
These have all been proved tobe of 
great use.” 

Mr. Cross’s machine has now been at 
work for more than a year, and has been 
employed in working various kinds of 
fabrics, producing by far more excellent 
and perfect cloth than can be, or ever 
has been, produced by the means of any 
harness or draw-boy whatever. The 
smallest objects in the flower, are neatly 
executed—no missing of simples or foul 





haps impossible to be the case, sufficient —— to be cata in the fabric, 
for the purpose,) the strength of the|/@0@ (°w OU no errors oO! any kind to be 


harness, was not competent to overcome 


these manifold and united oppositions, so 


found in the finishing state of the work. 
All corner flowered shawls, and the tails 


as to have the sted large enough for the of plaids, require the lashes to be wrought 


shuttle to pass. 


backward and forward, and with this 


Mr. Cross turned his attention to the sear — can aoe done with equal 
nature of the shed, and soon discovered||°#%¢ 2%¢ facility, while every other ma- 
that by elevating the back beam, to gain chine that has hitherto been invented for 


behin 


what the pressure required be- the same purpose, has failed in this im- 


fore would be a great advantage, as the||POrtant particular, at least, as far as has 
pressed yarn, by this plan, would be kept been publicly ascertained. 


easy ; and as the yarn that was drawn 
= d hung slack, and pre- 
vented the weaver from getting a proper 
and fair shed, he ap lied the back, or 

which com- 
pletely removed every difficulty ; and by 
these means, so judiciously suggested, it 
may, with truth be said that a very large 
field was soon opened for applying the 


up, and not presse 


counterpressing heddles, 


pressure harness to cotton work. 


It was early in the year 1808 that Mr 
Cross appli 


hundreds followed his example. An en 


these inventions of his, to 
acorner and centre cotton shawl, when||magnetic needle. 


= 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

—~ 
Magnetism. Royal Society (Edinburgh), 
June 16.—A paper was read on asubdject 
of which the world is more ignorant than 
of any that has been submitted for many 
years to philosophic investigation—we 
mean on magnetism. The paper detail- 
-lied a series of experiments with respect 
to the effect of heated antimony: on the 
A bar of antimony was 
-||procured, near each extremity of which 





couragement was accordingly given to this} was fixed a strip of copper ; a needle was 


particular employment. 


he benefit||placed on the 


» which was then sta- 


that trade derived from this invention at/itioned so as to coincide with the magnetic 


the time, was beyond all human calcula- 


tion. It was indeed the most important 


nw The south end of the antimony 
was then heated, and the magnetic 


> 


and the most effectual improvement that!ineedle was then found to deviate man 


had ever been attempted in the manufac-|id 


ture of imitation goods. 


egrees to the east. On heating the 
north end of the bar the needle deviated 





many degrees to the west. Other ex- 
periments were then tried, showing the 
metals unequally heated, in modes near- 
ly similar to what we have stated. Zinc, 
silver, and copper, all affected the needle 


when thus treated. Copper and zinc 
were then united, (in one experiment, by 


twisting them together at one end, in an- 


other by coiling them round,) and the 
united ends were placed in a vessel of 


the metals, out of the water. On adding 
sulphuric acid to the water a great devia- 
tion was observed in the needle ; on add- 
ing nitric acid, a different and greater de- 
viation was produced. These results 
confirm a theory which had long since 
occurred to us, respecting the existence 
of a connexion between light, heat, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism. The connexion 
of light and magnetism has been lately de- 
monstrated by the communication of 
magnet power to a bar of iron, through 
the medium of the violet shade separated 
from a ray of light by a prism, and the 
experiments we have just mentioned show 
an extraordinary connexion between heat 
and electricity (or galvanism) and mag- 
netism. It appears to us, that experi- 
ments on these four imponderable mat- 
ters conducted on a large scale, and with 
a view to discovery, might produce re- 
sults of the utmost importance to man- 
kind. 


—<p— 


Dr. Millar, of Edinburg, gives the fol- 
lowing directions for bathing. Persons 
of a delicate or feeble constitution should 
not bathe early in the morning. Cold 
bathing should never be employed unless 
the temperature or heat of the body is, 
by exercise or otherwise, somewhat in- 
creased, or even when a slight perspira- 
tion has begun. When the body has been 
long exposed to exertion and fatigue, or 
after profuse sweating, when lassitude, 
debility, and chilliness prevail, the use 
of the cold bath should be dreaded and 
shunned. When the body is ina proper 
degree of heat, undress as quickly as 
possible, and immerse it in the water; 
remain a very short time in the water, 
not exceeding a minute ortwo, and during 
the whole time keep the body under the 
surface of the water. On coming out of 
the water, quickly resume the ordinary 
dress, and use moderate exercise to pro- 
mote the return of the heat of the body ; 
if chilliness be felt, take breakfast after 
bathing in the morning ; or in the fore- 
noon, some warm soup. Notwithstanding 
the strong prejudice to the contrary, the 
practice of immersing or wetting the head, 
to prevent, as it is said, the blood from 
being driven to that quarter, is not only 
unnecessary, but positively hurtful, as 
well as disagreeable. The doctor invites 
to a comparison between the comfort and 
agreeable feelings, which the bather will 
enjoy, by avoiding this violent practice 
of total submersion, and the tingling ears, 
blinded eyes, and partial suffocation, 
which are occasioned by suddenly plung- 
ing the head under water. The method 
of bathing children in the sea, by throw- 
ing them backwards into the water, and 
plunging them head and ears under its 
surface, is also severely reprobated. 

—_ 


A green colour extracted from Coffee 
Berries. —At Venice a certain method has 
been lately discovered for composing a 
fine unchangeable emerald-green colour. 
A certain quantity of coffee is boiled in 
river water ; spoiled coffee (café avarié) 
is preferable. By means of a propotion- 


tate is obtained, which is suffer 


green lake obtained by this 
resisted the action of the aci 





the influence of light and moisture. 


effect on the needle produced by other 


water, the needle being fixed on one of | 


_—_—__—___— 
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The complete carcass of Shite. in 0 
ery. posture, was lately found in Ea- 
_ peat-moss, where it must have 
en some centuries. 
——_ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Tiger.—T he following anecdote of 
the sagacity of a tiger, is related in an 
interesting little work, entitled «* Museum 
Asianum.” The ship-carpenter who came 
over with the tiger from Bengal, in 1791, 
by the Pitt East Indiaman, after an ab- 
sence of more than two years, came to 
the tower to see him. The animal 
instantly recognised his former acquaint- 
ance, rubbed himself backward and for- 
ward against the grating of his den, and 
appeared highly delighted. Notwithstand- 
ing the urgent request of the keeper, that 
he would not rashly expose himself to 
danger, the man begged so earnestly to 
be let into the den, that he was at last 
suffered to enter. The emotions of the 
animal seemed roused in the most grate- 
ful manner. He rubbed against him, 
licked his hands, fawned upon him like a 
cat, and in no respect attempted tu injure 
him. The man remained there for two 
or three hours ; and he at last began to 
imagine there would be some difficulty in 
getting outalone. Such was the affection 
of the animal towards his former friend, 
and so close did he keep to his person, 
that his escape was rendered almost im- 
practicable. With some care, however, 
he got the tiger beyond the partition 
which divided the two dens, and the 
keeper, watching his opportunity, dexter- 
ously closed the slide, and thus separated 
them. 

~~ 

_The following curious fact in natural 
history appears in ‘‘ Captain Franklin’s 
Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea :”—* The fishing having 
failed as the weather became more severe, 
it was given up on the 4th October. It 
had procured us about 1200 white fish, 
from two to three pounds each. There 
are two other species of salmon in Winter 
Lake ; Back’s grayling, and the round 
fish ; and a few trout, pike, methye, and 
red carp, were also occasionally obtained 
from their nets. It may be worthy of 
notice here, that the fish froze as they 
were taken out of the nets, in a short 
time became a solid mass of ice, and by 
a blow or two of the hatchet were easily 
split open, when the intestines might be 
remeved in one lump. If in this com- 
pletely frozen state they were thawed 
before the fire, they recovered their 
animation. This was particularly the 
case with the carp, and we had occasion 
to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. Richard- 
son occupied himself in examining the 
structure of the different species of fish, 
and was always, in the winter, under the 
necessity of thawing them before he could 
cut them. We have seen acarp recover 
so far as to leap about with much vigour, 

after it had been frozen for 36 hours.” 
a 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the nd of 
themselves; if y~! are jut. whatever can be eaid against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’ Ancens. 





DON JUAN. CANTOS VI. VII: AND VIII. 
BY LORD BYRON. 





al quantity of pure soda, a ed pag i-j|so great a degree. 
to dry|jto say of Don Juan. 
for six or seven days, upon polished|jihe day to abuse it; yet we cannot in 
marble, stirring it about occasionally, in||this instance obey the fashion ; nor can 
order that every part of it may be in con-||we, on the other hand, presume to justi- 
tact with atmospheric air, from which it|/fy its character. 
receives a new vivacity of tint. Thej|iproprietor of this style of writing, and 
rocess has|iwe doubt the ability more than the incii- 
, and even}ination of any other living poet to infringe 


These three cantos are not equal to 
their predecessors. They breathe the 
same spirit, the same singularity, and the 
same genius with the others ; but not in 
We are at a loss what 

It is the fashion of 


His lordship is the sole 


his patent. He alone possesses the pow- 


~& 













































most laughable burlesque in the next. 
He alone draws the most fascinating pic- 
tures of fancy and thought, for the sole 
purpose, it would seem, of laughing at 
us for the emotions he has just excited. 
We must say, that for ourselves we hear- 
tily wish that Lord Byron would pie 
himself on the themes which shed suc 
a deep and undying interest on his earli- 
er lays. Let him give us another Zulei- 
ka for Julia, another Gulnare for Dudu, 
another Selim or Conrad for Juan, and we 
will not be unthankful. We prefer the 
impetuous fierte of his Giaour’s love, 
sole, solitary, and undivided, to that of 
his Spanish boy, which only lasts through 
two cantos with one beauty and three 
with another. The sad-hearted Medora 
in her midnight tower, is far above the 
imperious Gulkeyas in her golden palace. 
We do yet hope for something of this 
nature once more ; for the noble author 
himself must know that when he urges 
‘*the gloomy wanderer o’er the wave” 
in Harold, or elicits the volcanic passions 
of Faliero, he is reposing on a summit 
which Juan can never attain. But more 
of this on some future day. 

In the fifth canto, we left young Juan 
in a very awkward situation, playing the 
stoic before a lovely female, and evincing 
a coldness of heart quite unexpected. 
The sixth brings him into another strange 
adventure, which we pass over to hail 
him on the banks of the Danube before 
the fortress of Ismail. Here we find a 
fine and faithful portrait of Catherine’s 
minion Potemkin, and of that strange 
victor Suwarrow, 


‘* Hero, buffoon, half demon and half dirt, 

Praying, instructing, desolating, plundering: 

Now Mars—now Momus” 
A masterly description of the siege of 
Ismail follows—In the compass of all 
poetry, of all nations, and all times, there 
cannot be found a stanza more powerful- 
ly sublime than this— 


** Hark ! through the silence of the dull cold aight 
The bum of armies gathering rank on rank ! 
Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguered wall and bristling bank 
Of the armed river, which with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and dank, 
Which curl in curious wreaths—how soon the smoke 
Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak !” 

Let the ‘laudatores temporis acti’’ 
produce a match for these immortal lines| 
from the proudest and most boasted poets 
of antiquity. 

The attack is painted with great spi- 
rit. We see the impetuous advance of 
the wild Cossacque to the wall, and hear 
from within the loud Allah hu of the war- 
like Mussulmans—A while, and the hot 
struggle is over— 


“ [smail’s no more! the crescent's silver bow 

Sunk, and the crimson cross glared o'er the field"’ 
May that cross again stand in triumph, 
which at this moment is raised against its 
ancient foe, but in a holier cause than 
when it marked the triumph of an infa- 
mous and inhuman Queen. We cannot 
presume to analyze the description of 
this siege.—Don Juan makes good use of 
his hitherto untried sword, and a dying 
moslem makes his last repast from the 
heel of a Russian officer much to his dis- 
quiet. 

With regard to the private adventures 
of Juan in the first six cantos, we have 
to say that although they are described 
as a first-rate genuis only could describe 
them ; though they are fraught with ele- 
gant ideas and frequent bursts of deep 
tenderness, fervent feeling, and heart- 
felt passion, we regret that they have ever 
been offered to the world in their pre- 
sent form. They require the pruning- 
knife quiet as much as Juvenal or Joannes 
Secundus. There are indelicacies, which 
should never meet a woman’s eye, or be 
uttered to a woman’s ear; and none but 
those who are grossly sensual, and grossly 
indelicate themselves, will pretend to jus- 









quaffed deepest of the fount i 
should be foremost to pollute its waters. 
It is a blot on the fair scutcheon of the 
brightest genius, and a foul weed that 
rankles and corrupts his greenest bay. 
Lord Byron was meant for a nobler des- 
tiny than this; and earnestly do we hope 
that he will cease to give such opportu- 
nities for being reproached, to the low, 
base, and worthless brutes who are ever 
ready to murder the reputation of genius, 
and exalt themselves to a factitious im- 
portance by the honour of its enmity. 
Our admiration of his superior intellect, 
and oar scorn of his envious calumniators, 
urge us to the expression of this hope. 
We are aware that we lay ourselves open 
to petty sneers, and half-bred wit, by 
avowing our sentiments thus freely with 
regard to Don Juan. But let fools enjoy 
their laugh, and vulgar minds exercise 
their wit, at the expense of decorum 
and decency, as much as they please, we 
are confident of the approbation of their 
betters in this contest. 

We subjoin a few extracts which are 
faultless. G. B. 


“The Russians now were ready to attack : 
But oh, ye goddesses of war and glory ! 
How shall I spell the name of each Cossacque 
Who were immortal, could one tell their story ! 
Alas! what to their memory can lack ? 
Achilles’ self was not more grim and gory 
‘Than thousands of this new and polished nation, 
Whose names waut nothing but—pronunciation- 


* Still I'll record a few, if but to increase 
Our euphooy—there was Stropgenoiff and Strokonoff, 
Mekuop, Serge, Lwdw, Arseniew of modern Greece, 
Aad Ischiteshakoff, and Roguenoff, and Chokenoff, 
And others of twelve consonants a-piece ; 
And more might be found out, if I could poke enough 
Into Gazettes; but Fame (capricious strumpet) 
It seems, has got an ear as well as trumpet, 


And cannot tune those discords of narration, 
Which may be names at Moscow, into rhyme ; 
Yet there were several worth commemoration, 
As e’er was Virgin of a Nuptial chime; 
Soft words too filled for the peroration 
Of Londonderry, drawling against time, 
Ending in “ ischskin,” ** ouskin,” ** iffskchy,"’ “ ouski,” 
Of whom we can insert but Kousamouski.”’ 


Then there were foreigners of much renown, 

Of various nations and all Volunteers, 
Not fighting for their Country or itsCrown, 

But wishing to be one day Brigadiers; 
Also to have the sacking of a town; 

A pleasant thing to young men at their years. 
‘Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith, 
Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen named Smith,” 


“ But never mind:—: God save the King!’ and Kings! 
For if Ae dont, I doubt if men will loager— 
I think | hear a little bird who sings 
The people, by and by, will he the stronger) 
The veriest jade will wince whose barivess wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting—and the Mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job: 


“ History can only take things in the gross; 
But could we know them in detail, perchance 
In balancing the profit and the loss, 
War's merit it by no means might enhance, 
\To waste so much gold for a little dross, 
As hath been done, mere conquest to advance, 
The drying up a single tear has more 
Or HONEST FAME, THAN SHEDDING SEAS OF GoRE! 


And why ’—because it brings self- approbation; 
Whereas the other, after all its glare, 

Shouts, bridges, arches, pensions from a nation,— 
Which (it may be) has not much left to spare,— 

A higher title, or a loftier station, 
Though they may mafe Corruption gape, or stare, 

Yet in the end, except in Freedom's battlea, 

Are nothing but a child of Murder’s rattles. 


And such are they—and such they wil! be found. 
Not so Leonidas and W asHineTon, 
Whose every battle-field is boly ground, 
Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone. 
How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound ! 
While the mere victors may appal or stun 
The servile or the vain, such names will be 
A watchword TILL THE FUTURE SUALL BE FREE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








CHIT-CHAT. 


On Sunday evening last, I felt gloomy 
and uncomfortable, my mind partaking of 
the sullen hue which pervaded the hea- 
vens, and obscured the disk of the silver 
moon. To divert my feelings, I strolled 
abroad, musing now on one subject and 
now on another, until my ramble was 
closed by the front-door of a house which 
I occasionally visit, and which contains 
several pretty and engaging girls; one in 
particular, whom I especially regard. 1 
entered and found Maria at home, the 
rest having taken a short walk. 

Maria is a sprightly girl, with whom 
it is pleasure to converse, and after being 
seated a while, | accordingly forgot the 
* blue devils,” and imbibed her vivacity. 
We talked of one idle thing and another 
for a considerable time, until our dis- 





tify this violation of true taste, and profa- 
nation of fine feeling. It is indeed a 


mortifying reflection that he who hasjiship, and marriage. “1 expect” said I, 


course (as usual with youngsters and 
weet maids) settled upon love, court- 





* Castalia, ||** 








the temple of Hymen the ensuing wint 
—am 1 a true or a false 7? A 
false one, certainly,” she replied, ‘‘ for 1 
am not going to get married at all. 
l intend to preserve my independence, 
not put myself under the control of 
any person living.” ‘Really, Maria, 
you don’t wish to avoid what most young 
people regard as a blessing, and you can- 
not have the heart to disappoint the 
young gentlemen, who are sighing for you 
already. There’s Mr. G >» an 
Mr. S , and Mr. T ; what 
will become of them? Poor fellows, they 
little think that they sigh in vain!” “If 
they choose to visit the house, it’s nothing 
tome, is it?” ‘But they’re in love, Ma- 
ria, and you should compassionate them. 
But it is rebellion against the laws of com- 
mon sense and civil society, and Maria you 
must and will get married. Besides, peo- 
ple will call you an old maid! think of 
that.” ‘It’s nothing to me,”’ she repeat- 















treat you to regard matrimony in a more 
favourable light. You do not put your- 
self under the control uf the husband, 
for the married life is a life of love. “ I’m 
afraid I shall not fall in love ina hurry,” 
she said ; ‘‘ for as yet it is a stranger to 
me, L——s.” ‘If you have not loved 
Maria, | fear,” said 1 sighing deeply, 
* you have taught others to love—you 
have, Maria, | know.” ‘ Have | indeed 
taught others to love?” ‘* You have in- 
deed,” | responded with emotion. The 
arrival of the other ladies from their 
walk, here interrupted this conversazione, 
which, as may be seen, began to border 
on the tender. 

** What a lovely moonlight !”’ exclaim- 
ed Maria, as Cynthia burst from a cloud 
which had before hidden her face, and 
poured her beams, ‘‘ on street and turret, 
park and battery.” ‘*’Tis lovely, in- 
deed,” said I, “ and, apropos, speaking 
of moonlight, how delightful it is for a 
youth oppressed with pleasing pains, to 
sit beneath the moon near the window 
of his mistress, and give voice to his feel- 
ings in atender lay.”’ ‘‘ What nonsense,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Nonsense?’ I asked, 
‘for a young man to touch his guitar in 
the stiliness of the night, and add to its 
tones the praises of his fair one? How 
sentimental! But the savage watchmen 
are too tyrannical. How outrageous was 
the treatment experienced by a young 
gentleman who was sighing to his guitar, 
those beautiful words, Sleep on—sleep 
on, my Cathleen dear.” ‘‘ And pray how 
was he treated?” she asked. ‘ Why, 
when he was in the middle of his ditty, 
and while his mistress was at her case- 
ment listening to the floating harmony, 
(probably sympathizing with the min- 
strel’s pains) the rude watchman seized 
the songster by the cravat, and dragged 
him to the watch-house. Had it been 
me, Maria, | would have wrested from 
him, his ponderous club, and, by m 


gods, I would have beaten him to death.” 
‘* How delightful!” she exclaimed with 
a smile ; “the watchman deserved the 
thanks of all the ladies of the city, for 
making an example of these disturbers 
of the night—these lovers, as they call 
themselves, who intrude upon the slum- 
bers of any person that happens to at- 
tract their notice. If one of these sere- 
vaders were seated under my window 
with his flute or his guitar and his music, 
1 would pour a pitcher of water upon his 
head.” ‘Oh cruel,’ I cried, ‘* you 
ought to pity them.” 

But the night began to wane, and 1 
found myself obliged to retire. ‘* You 
must alter your mind, Maria, and consent 


which was however accompanied with a 
sigh, ‘for as to living single, why, it’s 
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The sloop Gleaner of St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, sailed on Saturday with a return car- 
go, part of which consisted of lobsters, oys- 
ters, crabs, and other shell-fish, which are 
taken as witnesses that the vessel has found 
her way to the ocean, over a long tract of 
country and through defiles of mountains. 


During the months of April, May, June 
and July, the following articles were cleared 
from Bucksville, a thriving little village on 
the canal, viz. Flour, 72,316 bbls. —Wheat, 
60,841 bushels. Provisions, 5,758 bbis.— 
The amount of toll received during the 
same months, was $15,933 83. 


The water is expected in a few days to 
be-let into the aquefuct at Rochester across 
the Gevnesee river, when the interesting 
and novel sight will be exhibited of boats 
floating at the height of about twenty feet 
above the water, and g the merchan- 
dise of the city to its numerous consumers, 
and the varied products of the west to their 
destined market. 


The Albany Pier and Basin are expected 
to be completed next spring. The extent 
of the pier is upwards of 4000 feet; the 
Basin will average from 140 to 300 feet 
wide. The pier is 800 feet wide, and is to 
have a street 25 feet in width on the eastern 
side; the remaining 55 feet on the west, 
will be appropriated to store and ware- 
houses. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing 
a topographical Map of the western part of 
the state of New-York, greg Son: new 
improvements; compiled by David H, 
Vance. 


James Cutbush Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in the Military Academy of 
West Point, has published a series of - 
tures on the adulteration of food and culi- 


Y\Inary poisons: the detection of poisons in 


general; with the means of discovering 
them, &c. 
Mr. John and Michael Spaughe, of Ly- 
coming County, lately killed one hundred 
and fifty rattlesnakes, consisting of 2 males, 
14 females, and 134 young ones, all in one 
den. The largest was about four feet long, 
the smallest 10 inches. 
oe 

MARRIED, 
Mr. John Harding to Miss Ann Maria Edwards. 
Mr. Sylvester King to Miss Phebe Odell. 


Mr, Matthew Gurnee Esq. to Miss Adelia Ana 


Brewster. 
Elisha Huntington to Miss Maria Elizabeth 


Givans. : 

_DIED, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Byrne, aged 33 years. 
Jennett Wilke, 


Mrs. Phebe Angevine, aged 76 years. 
Mr. James Whitlock aged 64 years. 





monstrous.”? “I shall never be marrti- 
ed,” she replied with gaiety, and! bade 





to get married,” said 1 with a smile, 


a reluctant adieu ! Louis. 





In Europe, Prince Eugene Beauharnois, son- 


in-law of the late Emperor of France, brother of 
the wife of Louis Bonaparte, and father-in-law 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
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POETRY. 





“Tis the gift of POETRY to hallow ev 


place in 
wbich it moves; to breathe round nature an ir more 





. MAN. 
BY FLORIO. 





His heart beat joyously in spring, 
When earth and all its scenes “vere new ; 
His hopes were out upon the wing, 
And all was rapture to the view. 
There was no cloud that hung on high 
The bright blue air to shade; 
And upwards as he turned his eye, 
The sun in all his glory played. 


Swiftly on Time’s unceasing course 
Elaps’d his boyhood’s day— 

Unstain’d by anguish or remorse, 
But unprofan’d and gay. 

O! those were life’s enchanted hours, 
When Innocence and Truth 

Sprung round his heart, like Eden-flowers, 
And let him into Youth. 


Youth came—and with it came the pride 
And noble impulse of the breast, 
That each unworthy deed defied, 
And each unworthy thought suppress’d : 
And in his heart was loftiness— 
The consciousness of worth ; 
How proudly did his footstep press 
Along the pilgrimage of earth ! 


Then Pleasure, when his heart was warm, 
Her magic fetters o’er him threw; 

His arms enclosed her lovely form, 
Nor reck’d he how the moments flew. 

Soon—soon he wakened from his dream— 
He broke her golden chain ; 

Upon his soul Truth pour’d her beam, 
And he was sinless—pure again. 


He lov’d—and his was such a love 
It seem’d not of a mortal mind, 

But caught from Heaven’s shrine above 
So fond, so fervent, and refined. 

And as he watched her winning smile, 
That played in pensive loveliness, 

He well believed it could beguile 
Life’s deepest—most severe distress. 


He loved—ay, and he was beloved 
With woman'sfond sincerity ;— 
That heart shrunk not when fortune moved 
Her night-clouds o’er his destiny. 
But ruin darkly overspread 
Its ivy on love’s wreath of bloom, 
Until its freshness all had fled— 
It seemed a chaplet for the tomb. 


She faded from him—like the leaf 
In Autumn’s melancholy bower : 
O! none may know his heart-felt grie/, 
The anguish of his lonely hour. 
In silent woe he saw ber laid 
Lowly beneath the burial clod— 
And oft at eventide he strayed 
To bathe with tears her grassy sod. 


And then he raised bis eye aloft 
To Heaven's blue arch serenely fair, 
While deep affection whispered soft 
That worshipped one was blooming there, 
Bat where were love's delighted hours ? 
In dark oblivious night ;— 
Where were his eaily cherished flowers? 
Swept by untimely blight. 
There came a shadow o’er his soul— 
The past he coldly spurn’d, 
Shook from his memory’s control, 
And to the future turn’d : 
With hope less warm—but not suddued— 
He mixed in life once more ; 
With erergy of heart renewed, 
But less confiding than before. 


And now he press’d with heart of flame 
In the wild struggle of mankind— 

To win the evergreens of fame, 
And round his brow the wreath to bind. 

His idol—Honour : nobly proud, 
Impetously he bore him on, 

To raise on high above the crowd, 
And wear that idol, honour’s crown, 

But wither’d Hope aroun’ him clung, 
Cold as the pall aroun¢| the bier— 

And Fortune’s clouds above him hung 
Like wintry shadows c’er the year. 


























THE MINERVA. 


He paused him in the loon of life— 
Reviewed the chequered course he ran— 

The busy scenes of earthly strife 

That form’d the youth into the man, 


And gone was all that lightsomeness 
And buoyancy of thought ;— 

His soul had met with rude distress, 
And borne it as he ought. 

His memory told of hopes deceived— 
Of faded dreams of bliss— 

Of joys he vainly had believed 
Were in a world so drear as this. 


At last his sun began to set— 
Life’s evening shadows fell ; 

But Hope was in his bosom yet, 
Nor could she bid farewell. 

But ’twas a holier hope that sprung 
Within this night of gloom ; 

Around the shroud its glory hung— 
Its beam played on the tomb. 


Then calmness and soft peace came o’er 
His long distracted breast— 
And agonizing pain no more 
Its burning seal impress’d. 
And when Life’s pulses ceased to play, 
The storms of being past, 
He laid him down beneath the clay— 
And peace was his at last. 
> 
For the Minerva. 


To . 
Thine eye of softened splendour 
Is like the gleaming west, 
Whose tints so pure and tender, 
‘The setting sun impressed ; 
Thy cheek, the summer flower 
In pride of hue and bloom— 
*Tis now thy morning hour, 
Unshadowed yet with gloom. 





Hope brightens now before thee, 
As smiles the rainbow fair, 
Which bends its bright arch o’er thee, 
Circling the summer air. 
Oh, may the frosts of sorrow 
Ne’er blight that lily brow— 
But may each coming morrow 
Find thee as blest as now. 


But should thy sky be shaded 
And swept by misery— 
Should all thy hope be faded, 
Then, loved one, fly to me! 
Then al. thy joys shall leave thee 
In fortunes hour of ill, 
These arms will then receive thee— 
And clasp thee fondly still. 


FLORIO. 
—~>— 


For the Minerva. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 
The traveller who treads the home 

Where genius dwelt in days of yore, 
The classic shades of ancient Rome, 

Or Greece's venerated shore; 


When on his eyes those relics smile, 
Which speak of ages dear to fame, 
Upon the consecrated pile 
Writes in rude characters his name. 


And fondly hopes, in after years, 
When others perhaps loved ones see 
The frail memorial he rears, 
That he may not forgotten be. 


But some kind tongue, perhaps the one 
Which most on earth he loves to hear, 

May vindicate his name when gone, 
And for his mem’ry ask a tear. 


Thus I in youth’s romantic days 
Would in this little volume here 
A brief memento seek to raise, 
Of moments which the heart holds dear. 


And if perchance in after time, 

( Thus fancy whispers to the heart, ) 
Fate bids me to another clime 

From these long cherished scenes depart. 
When on a distant shore I tread 

The joytess scene the fates allow, 
And thoughts intrude of pleasures fled, 

Of which the dearest bless me now. 


This thought alone the breast will cheer, 
This lonely link in feeling’s chain, 

Will bind through many a weary year, 
In thought our sacred doom again, 


That when these lines, untaught and rude, 
Which on this little page 1 write, 

In the sweet hour of solitude 
Mid other strains shal] meet thy sight, 


Some little thought of years gone by 
May rise within thy gentle heart, 
When he who penned these lines may sigh, 
And deemed him in thy presence blest. 
K, ARIEL. 
—-_ 
Specimen of Russian Poetry. 


THE INEXPERIENCED SHEPHERDESS. 
BY BOGDANOVICH. 
I’m fourteen summers old I trow, 
*Tis time to look about me now : 
*Twas only yesterday they said, 
I was a silly, silly maid ;— 
*Tis time to look about me now. 


The shepherd swains so rudely stare, 

I must reprove them I declare ; 
This talks of beauty—that of love— 
I’m such a fool I can’t reprove— 

I must reprove them I declare. 


Tis strange—but yet | hope no sin; 

Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love’s language is a mystery, 
And yet I feel, and yet I see,— 

O what is this that speaks within? 


The shepherd cries, “I love thee, sweet ;” 
“ And I love thee,” my lips repeat : 
Kind words, they sound as sweet to me 
As music’s fairest melody ; 
‘I love thee,” oft my lips repeat. 


His pledge he brings,—I’ll not reprove ; 

O no ! Ill take that pledge of love ; 
To thee my guardian dog Fd give, 
Could I without the guardian live : 

But still I'll take thy pledge of love. 


My shepherd’s crook I'll give to thee ;— 
O no! my father gave it me— 

And treasures by a parent given, 

From a fond child should ne’er be riven— 
O no !'my father gave it me. 


But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair— 
Nay ! ‘tis my mother’s fondest care; 

For every day she joys to count 

Each snowy lambkin on the mount ;— 
Tl give thee, then, no lambkin fair. 
But stay, my shepherd ! wilt thou be 
For ever faithful—fond to me? 

A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 

And thou shalt bhave—a maiden’s hearty 
If thou wilt give thy heart to me.’ 


Cypigram. 





What make»Home. 

“* Dear friend, of late you seem to shun my door, 
To-morrow come, we dine exact at four.” 

‘© Well Dick I'll come, although your lady’s din, 
Proves you are not at home, and yet within.” 

No paradox is here—plain sense decrees 

Man only is at home, where he’s at ease. 


——*XK*—=z=&zzz—_—EEEEwwesee 
ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small ”” 








Answers to Pussies in our last. 
Pouzz.Le I.—Stone. 
PuzzLe II.—Because he “strikes the tremb- 
ling lyre.” 
PuzzLE III.—Because it follows the C (sea) 
PuzzLE IV.—The letter M. 
PuzzLE V.—Agaiust his will. 


NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 
If a woman should change her sex, what re- 
jligion would she be of? 

Il. 
What is that which is lengthened by being cut 
at both ends? 

ll. 
What is Majesty deprived of its externals? 

IV 
What was yesterday, and wil) be to-morrow? 

Vv. 











[No. 24. Vor. II. 









CHRONOLOGY. 





The Christian JEra. 
1590 Henry {V. King of France, gained the 
battle of Ivri. 
1591 The Pope excommunicated Heary IV. of 
France. 
1592 The Duke of Parma came to the assistance 
of the league. 


1593 Henry IV. abjured the Protestant religion, 
and embraced Popery, 

1594 He was crowned at Chartres, and entered 
Paris without opposition. 

1596 The Duke of Mayenne reconciled to King 
Henry IV. 

1597 The Spaniards continued the war in Flan- 
ders against the French. Queen Elizabeth 
entered into an alliance with the latter. 

1598 Separate peace between France and Spain. 

—— Famous edict of Nantes, given by Henry 
IV. in favour of the French Protestants. 

—— Death of Philip Il. King of Spain 

—— Death of Edmund Spencer, a celebrated 
English poet. 

1596 The Earl of Essex returned from Ireland 
without suppressing the insurrection. 

1600 The Spaniards defeated at sea before 
Nieuport, by the English and Dutch 

—— Establishment of the English East-India 
Sommer who setiled factories in China, 
Japan, Nc. 

—— Another conspiracy of the Gowries against 
King James of Scotland, defeated. 

—— The Earl of Essex, once the favourite mi- 
nister of Elizabeth, was tried for high trea- 
son and beheaded. 

1600 The Dutch took the Spice Islands and the 
Moluccas from the Portuguese. 

1603 Death of Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
James, King of Scotland, was dacknowl- 
edged her successor. 

1604 Peace between Spain and Britain. 

—— Treaty of an Union between Scotland and 
England set on foot without effect. 

—— The Freneh settled in Canada. 

1605 Great disputes between Venice and the 


‘ope. 

—— The Gunpowder Plot discovered in Eng- 
land. 

1606 The conspirators tried and executed; and 
the anniversary of the discovery ordered to 
be kept as a day of thanksgiving. 

—— The Priests and Papists persecuted. 

1607 Agreement between the Pope and the Re- 

ublic of Venice. 

1609 The Republic of Holland acknowledged by 
Spain, and peace concluded. 

1610 Heary IV. King France, assassinated by 
Ravillac. Louis XIII. his son succeeded. 

—— Philip Il. of Spain, expelled all the de- 
scendants of Moors, to the number of 
900,000 Persons. 

1612 Death of the Emperor Rodolph II. Mat- , 
thias his brother chosen in his place. 

—— The Dutch and English attempted in vain 
the Northeast passage to the East-Indies. 

—— The Russians chose for the Grand Duke 
or Czar, Michael Romanon, from whom 


—— The Prince of Condé and others retired dis- 
satisfied from the French court. 


| Peter the Great descended, 


1614 Assembly of the States-General at Paris; 


The last till the Revolution. 

1615 Louis XIII. ordered all Jews to quit the 
kingdom of France. 

—— The Prince of Condé and others levied 
troops against the King. The Protestants 
did the like. 

1616 King James, delivered up the Briel, and 
and other places to the Dutch. 

—— Sir Francis Bacon made Lord Treasurer. 

—— King Louis granted a truce to the Prince 
of Condé; but afterwards arrested him, 
and confined him in the Bastille. 7 

1617 The Mareshal d’ Ancre was killed by King 
Louis’s orders; the populace insulting the 
dead body. The Queen was banished to 
Blois. 

—— The Book of Sports published in Britain, 
allowing of recreation on Sundays. 

1618 Sir Walter Raleigh executed for ‘high 
treason. 

—— A match proposed between Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and the Infanta of Spain. 

—— The Synod of Dort in Holland condemned 
the doctrine of Arminius. ‘ 

j—— War in Germany, on account of the elec- 
tion of the Elector Palatine, to be King of 
Bohemia. 

1619 Death of the Emperor Matthias; Ferdi- 
nand IT. chosen successor. 

—— Louis reconciled with his mother Mary of 
Medicis, by Richelieu, afterwards Cardi- 
nal and Minister. 

1620 Battle’ of Prague, by which the Elector 
Palatine lost Bohemia and his Electorate. 

1621 Death of Philip Il. of Spain. Philip IV. 
his son succeeded. 
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